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HE PRESIDENT’S 


MESSAGE 








—— 


Membership Proclamation 


TODAY THERE ARE more than seven million of us, 
mothers and fathers and teachers and friends. We 
can be found in every state of the Union, in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. We come 
from every occupation and every profession, from 
every social and economic class, of every color and 
every creed. 

What powerful magnet draws us together? The 
hundreds who join us daily—what are they seeking 
along with us? What do we all want, the more than 
seven million of us? Nothing that is beyond our hav- 
ing. Nothing that can be denied us if we want it 
deeply enough. We want only a better world for 
children everywhere, and we are seeking to bring 
that world into being. 

We want a world where children of all lands can 
play, secure in the trust that destruction will not 
rain from the skies. We want a world where children 
have every opportunity to learn, where they are not 
only encouraged but permitted to seek truth freely 
and to act in good conscience on the truth they dis- 
cover. We want a world where no effort is spared to 
control disease, so that no child’s life is needlessly 
blighted or cut short by illness. And we want for 
children too all those things that make for physical 
and mental health—nourishing food, decent housing, 
spacious play areas, fresh air, affection, security, and 
good cheer. We want above all a world where every 
child is accepted on his own worth. 


WHAT CAN WE bo, you and I, to bring our world 
closer to our hopes? Is it a great deed in a far-off 
place that waits our doing? Will wringing our hands 
at the misdeeds of others bring us any nearer the sun- 
light we so desire? It is easy to delude ourselves that 
someone stands in our light, in the way of better 
homes, better schools, a more responsible citizenship. 
It is harder to say that always the starting point is 
here, now. The starting point is you and I, every one 
of our seven million members. 

In your community, in your children’s school, in 
your own home you may find a stumbling block that 
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awaits a wise hand and a determined will. Does your 
community have hovels where homes should be? Is 
there a new family in your neighborhood that feels 
unwanted, left out? Is the health of the people in 
your community conscientiously safeguarded? Is your 
child’s school so overcrowded that children meet in 
basements or go to school in shifts? Do you encour- 
age in your home a spirit that reaches out in kindly 
acceptance of all peoples? 

Let us look closely at the tasks before us. We can 
serve the cause of a better world right where we are. 
In our home and our schools we wield a tremendous 
influence. If each one of us should resolve not to let 
go until we brought one problem closer to solution, 
what could we not accomplish! 

Fifty years ago only a few men and women be- 
longed to this organization. As the years ticked off, 
more and more parents and teachers and other citi- 
zens have discovered the parent-teacher movement 
until we now number 7,219,165. We know that count- 
less others share our vision. To them our doors are 
always open. Inside, they will find abundant oppor- 
tunity to serve their children, their community, their 
country. 


THEREFORE I, Lucille P. Leonard, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, do here- 
by designate the month of October 1952 as Member- 
ship Enrollment Month. I call upon every member 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
work steadfastly to preserve and advance the welfare 
of children in home, school, and community. Only 
thus can we move toward our highest goals and win 
others to the service of children and youth. 

To this proclamation, accordingly, I have set my 
hand and seal of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


heivitts P hirrud 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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TELEVISION has both problems and possibilities. But 
with a reasonable amount of thought, time, and ac- 
tion you can solve its problems and exploit its pos- 
sibilities. In your home, for example, your television 
set is silent and dark until you or your children 
turn it on. Inspiring or vulgar, informing or violent, 
you can start it or stop it, comment on it or forget it. 

True, you can’t do much about what you have to 
choose from when you do turn it on; yet the range 
of selection is wide enough to give your children 
a fair amount of enjoyment, excitement, relaxation, 
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United Press 


Have you a little TV in your home? Or is it a lot of TV—far too much 
for the good of the children? How much is too much, by the way? And 
what can a parent do about it when he’s sure it’s too much? 

Here’s advice, and warning, and encouragement. 


and perhaps a broader understanding of the world | 


they're growing up in. It will not give them values. 
That is your job, the job of your church, of your 
children’s school. 

Television in its commercial form is primarily a 
mass entertainment business. Even its news dispens 


ing is largely entertainment. Television is not 4 | 


value former; it is a value reflector. And the values 
it reflects are those of the broadcasters themselves, 
not the audience. Just as any aspect of life around 
us may be usefully observed, so with television. At 
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This is the second article in the 1952-53 study program on the 


school-age child, 


its worst it may be used to teach the difference be- 
tween good taste and bad. At its best it can provide 
rewarding experiences. 


Don’t Surrender to a Machine! 


The one thing not to do, however, is to make 
television a substitute for parenthood. At no time 
in history have parents enjoyed perfect child-rearing 
circumstances. Each age has its special family prob- 
lems. And if ours is an age characterized by the im- 
personal demands of a machine society, that is “‘no 
discharge from the war.’ You must win your fight 
where you stand or you will do less than you should 
have done as a parent. And the surest blow you can 
strike in the long struggle is to bring up a child 
who is a little more loving, a litthe more mature, 
a little more intelligent a citizen than you are. 

Television, as but another potential influence on 
your children, can be a servant and a tool. Do they 
turn on the television set the minute they get up 
in the morning? That’s not good. Early programs 
are available, and as TV expands there will be more, 
but they’re not aimed at children. Not that a child, 
should never be exposed to programs for adults. To 
screen off any part of your grownup world and put 
a sign up that reads Forbidden is to stimulate cu- 
riosity, provoke frustration, and divert natural in- 
terest into perhaps unwholesome detours. So if the 
program is for adults, don’t send the child away. 
It's far more important for him to be with you than 
for him not to see the television program. If violence 
is on the screen, or calculated vice, or obscenity, or 
anything else to which you object, distract his atten- 
tion. If it can’t be avoided, meet the situation head 
on. Explain what is happening, according to your 
child’s ability to understand, and comment on it, 
evaluating it by your own standards. 

All children are understandably fascinated by tele- 
vision. The pictures are easy to follow; there’s an 
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automatic mesmerism associated with their constant 
change. The world is going places, doing things in 
that luminescent rectangle, and children want to 
be in on it. But the child who isn’t kept out of his 
parent’s world, whose hunger for normal attention, 


approval, and capacity-development is satisfied, 


simply won't watch passively for unwarranted 
periods of time or at unwarranted hours. 


Telltale Televiewing 


That’s the trouble with a child’s going to the tele- 
vision set the first thing in the morning or on his 
return from school or at any time when the program 
is not for him. It’s a warning signal to you as a 
parent, a sure indication that his normal needs for 
learning, adventure, excitement, and status are not 
being adequately met. 

Literally hundreds of research studies agree on 
one thing: Far too many children are watching tele- 
vision an average of three hours a day on weekdays 
and five hours on Saturdays and Sundays. That’s 
shocking. Of course, no researchers have found con- 
clusively that excessive televiewing hurts children’s 
school grades or damages their mental and emotional 
well-being. But many of them point suggestively to 
the marked correlation between low IQ’s, poor learn- 
ing habits, and much television watching. Some- 
thing must be wrong in many American families 
when their children watch television, even good tele- 
vision, so many hours. 

You and I can’t change this quickly, but there 
are things we can do over the long pull. We can 
learn more about the way TV is organized—the rela- 
tionship between sponsor, station or network, and 
viewer. That relationship is, of course, basically com- 
mercial. Most programs are broadcast because they 
serve the purposes of the sponsors, not because they 
serve the needs of the audience. 

Knowing what makes TV, the forces that keep it 
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constantly in tense, precarious balance, let us spread 
this awareness among our friends, in our parent- 
teacher groups, wherever we join with others for 
serious thought, discussion, and action. Knowing 
that our form of commercial broadcasting is but one 
of a number of choices is an important considera- 
tion, too. Pioneers in American radio first envisaged 
the new medium as purely educational. The radio 
industry was born, however, with commercial broad- 
casting. England and other European countries be- 
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gan with noncommercial, government-operated 
broadcasting systems. 

Our Federal Communications Commission has 
recently made historic provision for educational tele- 
vision, and the British, while keeping their govern- 
ment radio monopoly, have opened the way to com- 
mercial telecasting. Canada uses both systems. There 
are good arguments for both simon-pure and mixed 
forms. The point is this: The television pattern we 
have was not granted us by divine will; it was de- 
veloped by people and can be modified by people. 

The best way to make one’s understanding effec- 
tive is to join, either as an individual or with a 
group, some listener-viewer organization. Several are 
functioning successfully—gathering data, rating pro- 
grams, representing the organized listener-viewer to 
industry and at FCC hearings, and generally work- 
ing for an informed citizen pressure to be applied 
constructively to broadcasting. Two outstanding 
groups are the National Association for Better Radio 
and Television (NAFBRAT), with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, and the Wisconsin Association for 
Better Radio and Television, based in Madison 
but not exclusively a Wisconsin project. 

While we wait for educational television, for sub- 
scription or home box-ofhice TV, or even for the 
advertisers and networks themselves to improve gen- 
erally what goes out over television channels, we 
can look to our own responsibilities. We can see 
whether our children belong to the moppet army 
that spends three to five hours each day at the tele- 
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vision set. If they do, then priority number one must 
go to their problems and possibilities. 


Use the Tool, Lose the Problem 

If your children can take television or leave it, 
then the possibilities for its constructive use are 
good. The easiest thing to do is to make a serious 
study of what’s on the air for children. Certainly 
it takes time. You may have to walk through Her. 
cules’ Augean stables—but they’re your children, 
aren’t they? You can also write for and follow the 
recommendations of the listener-viewer groups. 

There are at least half a dozen programs your 
child could see, whatever his age and grade: What 
in the World? Big Top, Zoo Parade, Johns Hopkins 
Science Review, Mr. Wizard, and Kukla, Fran, and 
Ollie. Some may give him no more than passing 
amusement and relaxation; some will yield moments 
of genuine, wholesome excitement. They may bore 
you, but “screw your courage to the sticking place.” 
Share your child’s TV and he’ll watch it less and get 
more out of what he does see. 

As for adult programs, let him hear and see Tos. 
canini, Recital Hall, Meet the Masters—the musical 
programs of taste that speak eloquently, timelessly 
to young and old, to each in the language of his 
own imagination. By all means count him in on 
the election coverage. As a social device for revealing 
insights on politics, TV is unbeatable. 

Does your child come home from school with an 
assignment to watch a television show and report it 
critically? If he does, then his school is using TV 
well as an educational tool. Watch the program with 
him if you can. Exchange responses. It will integrate 
creatively his experiences in home and school. Not 
all teachers recognize the existence of television. 
Many do not own sets, scorn the general level of the 
programs, and fail to grasp and build on TV’s dra- 
matic invasion of their pupils’ world. 

Is there at least one TV set in your child’s school? 
Or is the regular curriculum so full that there is no 
time or place for group viewing of significant telecast 
events or selected programs? There is considerable 
disagreement among educators over the comparative 
merits of TV programs as against educational films. 
Where does your child’s school stand on this matter? 
Is it possibly behind the times in the whole audio 
visual field? 

These questions are thrown out provocatively. 
The use of TV in and by the schools is an evolving, 
complex subject. The essential point is for interested 
parents to open their minds to a realistic searching 
of school TV—to begin to think about it, inquire, 
seek competent advice. 

There is a large and overriding general assump- 
tion that TV is a wonderland in which all educa 
tional problems will somehow be dissolved. This 


(Continued on page 29) 
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This is the second article in the 1952-53 
study program on the adolescent 


Marguerite Malm 
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im ‘Teen Socrety 


You've seen them—noisy crowds of teen-agers, 
shouting, laughing, tireless at horseplay. But with 
all this frolic, casual and lighthearted as it may 

seem, important learning is going on. It is 

learning that in years to come will enable the 
teen-ager to get along with co-workers, neighbors, 
wife or husband. Because the child who misses out 
on this companionship may be seriously 
handicapped, parents are wise to help boys 

and girls satisfy their need for a rich and 


wholesome social life. 
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“iF 1 HAD a son like that, I’d be worried about him,” 
one of the bridge group remarked. “He’s very shy. 
He really ought to get out and mix more with 
people.” 

“Oh, he’ll get enough of people when he’s grown 
up,” said another. “Let him keep to himself now if 
he wants to.” 

The third shrugged her shoulders. “Actually,” she 
said, “I think his mother is lucky. Most boys that age 
are always bringing a pack of youngsters into the 
house or running out, goodness knows where. She 
isn’t bothered about anything like that.” 

The three women were discussing a family fairly 
new to the neighborhood, and the talk had turned 
to the fifteen-year-old son, Ronald. He was a quiet 
boy, hard working at school and generally pleasant 
at home but shy and backward with those of his own 


age. 


’ 
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If Ronald were your son, how would you feel 
about his lack of companions? Perhaps the best an- 
swers to questions like this come from people who 
have been in situations like Ronald’s. One such per- 
son is James K., twenty-six. Not long ago he was 
called to the office of the plant personnel director 
and told that unless he could improve his relations 
with his fellow workers, he would be let out. James— 
angry, frightened, and hurt—blurted, ‘““There’s noth- 
ing I can do about it. That’s the way I am. | didn’t 
get along with the fellows in the Army either, and 
I can’t even seem to get along with my own wile.” 

The personnel director asked him if he knew what 
was wrong. James answered gruffly, “I ought to. I’ve 
heard it enough. I’ve always got a chip on my shoul- 
der. I don’t mix enough with others. I’m selfish.” 

The personnel director said nothing. James paused 
for a while and then said vehemently, “Don’t you 
think I'd like to be the kind that everyone’s crazy 
about? But I can’t. I never learned how. Why didn’t 
someone set me right a long time ago? It’s too late 
now to make myself over.” 


Why Some Stumble 

There are many people like James in the world— 
people who for one reason or another can’t get along 
well with others. Some are shy and awkward. Some 
are seemingly self-confident but completely self-cen- 
tered. Some are touchy and quick to take offense. 
Some are timid about asserting themselves or ex- 
pressing their opinions. Some are domineering, and 
some are tactless or boastful. Each of these people 
must inevitably have many dealings with others—at 
work, in business, in the neighborhood, and, most 
important of all perhaps, at home. If they get along 
badly, they will often be unhappy, and certainly 
they will often make others unhappy. 

We should remember that this ability to get along 
well with others is learned. No person is born with 
the skills and the traits that make for easy human re- 
lationships. He learns them. He begins his learning 
in infancy and continues it all his life, but childhood 
and adolescence are the most important periods. For 
it is then that the most long lasting and effective 
learning takes place. Given the right help in his 
childhood and youth, James could have developed 
into a pleasant, likable person. As it is, he has such 
trouble at work that he may be fired, and his rela- 
tionships with his wife are little better. 

Let us turn from James to look at another young 
adult, Eleanor N., twenty-three. One evening last 
summer Eleanor was sitting on her aunt’s front 
porch, idly watching the home of sixteen-year-old 
Janice across the street, where some ten or twelve 
teen-agers were gathered, some dancing and others 
engaged in what can best be described as horseplay. 

“Tl wish I'd been like that at sixteen,” Eleanor said 
a little sadly. 
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“You were a rather solitary young one,” her aun! 
replied, “but you seemed happy enough.” 
“I wasn’t too unhappy, I guess, but how I envied 
some of the other girls in high school! I was always 
so shy and stiff with everyone. I actually wasn’t , | 
part of the high school group except, of course, that | 
I went to classes.” | 

A hilarious burst of laughter suddenly came to | 
them from across the way. “Just look at the fun! 
they’re having,” Eleanor went on. “If I ever have q | 
son or daughter, I’ll see that they don’t miss out on, 
that sort of thing. How I wish I'd had it!” 

One of the greatest joys anyone can have is as 
sociation with people who accept him and like him, } 
and the teen-ager is no exception. His happiness lies 
to a considerable extent in having many friends and | 
enjoying life in the company of people his own age. 
Adults Wise in Juvenile Ways 

These two cases suggest the proper point of view} 
toward Ronald. He is leading a good life in many! 
ways, of course, and we may feel rather certain that| 
he will develop into a person of character with mai 
likable traits. Ronald’s mother and father have much | 
to be pleased about, but there are three considera: | 
tions to which they should give thought: f 

First, when he reaches adulthood Ronald may not 
be so well adjusted socially as he could be. He is 
getting too little practice in social give-and-take out * 
side his home during the years when his adult nature | 
is taking shape. 

Second, Ronald is not having as much happiness | 
as is his right. A best friend or two, a gang ora, 
crowd to go around with, entertaining friends at his 
home, belonging to a club, taking an active part in | 
teen society—all these are among the great joys of , 
adolescence. 

And third, the adolescent years are golden years 
for participating in many kinds of social activity. To 5 
begin with, the high school student body provides | 
countless opportunities for enjoying casual friend- 
ships and also for selecting congenial close friends. } 
In addition, school and community (if it is a proper | 
school and a proper community) provide clubs of | 
many kinds to join, athletics to take part in, mixers > 
and parties to attend, and other group activities to 
plan and share in. What is more, most adolescents | 
have time for such social activities. They want com: } 
panionship among their own age group, and unless | 
impeded by shyness and self-consciousness they will 
actively seek such participation. 

What can parents do to help the teen-ager in the 


family make the most of the social opportunities that 

can be his? Here are some suggestions: ? 
Recognize the difference between adolescents’ so- 

cial interests and those of adults. The amount differs, 


— 


for the adolescent wants (and needs for his develop: ; 


ment) more social activity than does the adult. The 


_— 
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kind differs, for the adolescent wants more variety 
and more energetic activity. The choice of compan- 
ions differs from year to year, as does the type of 
heroes and heroines admired by the group. It is true, 
of course, that the adolescent likes the qualities in 
his companions that we all like—friendliness, en- 
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thusiasm, good manners, a sense of humor, and co- 
operativeness. But note these other preferences 
feund in one careful study of teen-agers: 

The popular seventh-grade boy is not the model 
child that parents and teachers sometimes dream of 
but rather the noisy, lively, daring, aggressive, and 
(as likely as not) untidy boy. The popular ninth- 
grade boy is the boy who has social ease and also 
strength, courage, and athletic skills. The twelfth- 
grade boy who is the most popular is likely to be 
well groomed, grown-up looking, socially at ease, a 
good dancer, and skillful in some activity that the 
group appreciates, such as athletics or debating. 

The popular seventh-grade girl is a little lady— 
sedate, tidy, friendly, and pretty. The popular ninth- 
grade girl is a lively, friendly, happy-natured good 
sport. The popular twelfth-grade girl is likely to be 
the girl who is attractive, poised, and datable. 

Help your adolescent to develop the special skills 
that will make him more acceptable to his group. 
The young adolescent boy is at an advantage if he 
can play various vigorous organized ball games. The 
older adolescent boy or girl should be able to dance. 
Depending on the community, the ability to skate, 
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swim, ski, play tennis, or play badminton is an asset. 

Welcome your son’s or daughter's friends to your 
home. It is often more comfortable for you not to 
have the noise, the wear and tear on rugs and fur- 
niture, and the added tax on the food bill that open- 
ing the home to a teen-ager’s friends often entails. 
But if you want your child to get along well in life, 
you must make his companions welcome. Don’t 
hover over them, but certainly for evening parties 
you should be within hailing distance. Give them 
a place where they-feel free to be themselves. Don’t 
hedge them around with adult restrictions whose 
chief purpose is to make the grownups comfortable. 

Allow your youngster reasonable freedom in his 
social activities. Adolescents complain, and rightly, 
of things like this: “Why do parents always expect 
you to account for everything you do when you are 
out of their sight?” “If I have a date, I must be home 
at a certain time. If I am just five minutes late, | 
have some tall explaining to do. Why can’t parents 
trust their children more?” ‘““My mother will not let 
me have a date with a boy who has a car. She doesn’t 
seem to realize that I am almost grown up.” “My 
parents expect me to be home from a party when 
the party is just starting.” 

Encourage participation in some school or com- 
munity youth organization. Not all clubs or teen 
groups are good, of course; for leadership is some- 
times poor. But a good youth organization gives 
young people invaluable experience in working with 
others and learning to get along with them. 

Welcome your son’s or daughter’s confidences, but 
don’t pry and don’t fall into the bad habit of crit- 
icizing him or cautioning him when he tells you 
about his activities. Do that only when it is urgent. 
Listen and be interested as you would with a friend. 

Be unobtrusive for the most part in trying to help 
your teen-ager step out in teen society. Don’t nag at 
him. Be cautious about teasing him. Don’t keep 
bringing up other boys and girls as examples. Don’t 
force him, and above all don’t belittle him or reject 
him if he is not all that you would wish. As we have 
said, Ronald is not living the best life, but it is 
still in many ways a good one. 

In conclusion, we repeat that all adolescents need 
to engage happily in the social activities of their own 
age group. They need this for their present enjoy- 
ment of living; they need it for development into 
well-adjusted adults. There is no doubt that the next 
generation would be a happier one if all the adoles- 
cents of this generation were able to step out success- 
fully in teen society. 





Marguerite Malm and Olis G. Jamison are both 
on the faculty of Indiana State Teachers College, Dr. 
Malm as professor of education and Dr. Jamison as 
chairman of the education department. They are co- 
authors of Adolescence, a new and valuable book. 
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rHE Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, in which the parent-teacher organ- 
ization was a great help and inspiration, brought to 
the fore the substance of our present knowledge con- 
cerning the personality—more than has yet been 
brought together in any one place, probably, in the 
world. It dramatized the fact that we do have a large 
supply of usable knowledge and data about behavior 
and about personality. But some can use it well, and 
some cannot. So it is quite in order that we ask our- 
selves this question: “What qualities should we have 
in order to make the best possible use of current 
knowledge, method, and philosophy?” 

As I see it, there are four, and of the four the most 
important by far is this, the first: We adults must 
have developed in ourselves, or be on the way to 
developing, our own philosophy of life, with its sense 
of values. Second, we must have reasonable flexibil- 
ity and adjustability. Third, we must be cautious 
about judging others by our own standards. (In most 
cases it is always a mistake to judge children by 
adult standards.) And fourth, we must have an open 
mind, a willingness to learn, a passion for seeking 
truth, an eagerness for new knowledge. 

We need, too, to exercise some discrimination in 
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the selection of the knowledge and the methods we 
ourselves apply and use. Not all of us can use a given 
method, however useful and effective some people 
have found it to be. 


The Touchstone of Values 


So much for our own qualifications. Now let me 
suggest, as a relatively simple test, four questions 
that we might well ask ourselves to determine the 
validity or the practicality of what we read or hear 
that passes for knowledge about behavior or about 
methods: 

1. Will this new knowledge or method improve 
my relationship with this child or with this group 
of children? 

2. Will this knowledge and this method (or meth- 
ods) increase my knowledge of myself as an adult 
and improve my insight into children’s behavior? 

3. Will the application of this knowledge to this 
group or this child create the kind of situation in 
which he and I can discuss his conduct and my re- 
action to it with greater freedom than before? 

4. Does it work? Does it seem to change conduct? 
Does it help to build a healthier personality? 

Some practical illustrations may be helpful here. 
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leonard W. Mayo 


Inthis midcentury decade we have at hand a 
generous store of knowledge for all who guide 
the growth of today’s children and youth. Last 
month Dr. Mayo described the changed ways of 
child rearing that have emerged from this new 
knowledge. Now comes the crucial question: 
What of ourselves? What kind of people must 
we be—or become—before we can use the 


usable with wisdom and high purpose? 


ihe Usable 


in Guiding Children 





Those of you who deal with adolescent children 
know that now and then a problem arises as to who 
, | shall determine what time a boy or girl shall get 


home after a date. This question was brought up at 
a parent-teacher meeting I happen to know about, 
and it was decided among the parents that they 


would try a method that had been used with success 
| in one of the homes represented. The mother had 
, } suggested twelve o'clock as the time for coming in. 
The daughter said one o'clock so they had compro- 
, | mised on twelve-thirty. Then they agreed that an 
alarm clock would be placed on the stairs, set for 
twelve-thirty. The idea was, of course, that the girl 
' should arrive by that time and stop the alarm clock. 
} The plan worked; the alarm clock did too. This 

: method of solving the problem did meet the tests 
outlined above. It created a better relationship be- 
tween the child and the parents. It put the girl on 

; her toes because she had a part in determining what 
the hour should be. It was adult; it was mature. It 


' set a limit, but she had helped set that limit. Fur- 
thermore, they all agreed that if she couldn’t arrive 
> home in time to shut off the alarm clock before it 
awoke the whole house, some drastic changes would 

7 have to be made in her dating habits. 
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Living the Democracy We Treasure 


I suppose that the greatest of all challenges to 
parents and teachers is to teach children how to live 
democratically. Only the mature personality, the 
adult who is living out the meaning of democracy, 
can really do that. “Let’s face it,” as the young folks 
say, face the fact that not all people are equally ef- 
fective in guiding children. Some cannot do it well. 
Fortunately, thank heaven, many can and do; yet 
most of those who can are capable of improvement. 

As a further precaution I think we need to re- 
member that all of us, or at least most of us, tend to 
discard knowledge and methods that we do not 
understand and to disparage those that conflict with 
what we actually do. Of course we must keep in 
mind that there is no one right way—or wrong way, 
for that matter—of doing things for the guidance of 
children. Not only are there many right ways but 
there is a vast amount yet to be learned. 

Let us remember too that we parents and teachers 
can add new knowledge to the vast amount yet to 
be learned. One doesn’t have to be a scientist to con- 
tribute some useful bit of knowledge that grows out 
of experience. So some day parents and teachers—on 
nonexistent time, because most students and scholars 
and people who are trying to learn about human 
beings do things on nonexistent time—will begin to 
write down the methods that work and that are ef- 
fective and useful. And some day all parent-teacher 
groups—and many are already doing so—will put a 
lot of those things together. They will meet with 
professional: workers, and then all together they will 
begin to say “I see.” 

One important thing we must remember. Chil- 
dren do not grow up in a vacuum; they grow up in 
a community. And along with all that makes for 
good in community life, there are factors and forces 
that are harmful to the adequate development of 
children and youth. What are they in your com- 
munity? Poor or dishonest local government? That 
is of basic importance in the rearing of children be- 
cause at times it sets the climate and the atmosphere 
of the entire community. Is your problem that of 
poor or inadequate housing? A high rate of illness? 
A high infant death rate? Unemployment? Open or 
potential threats to freedom? 

In all fundamental things a school must be as free 
as a home. Otherwise we are in danger. No person 
or group anywhere has the right to impose his pri- 
vate conscience on the entire community. I can be- 
lieve what I will and guide my life by such stand- 
ards as I will, but I cannot require a whole com- 
munity to follow me—not under the Constitution 
and not under any ethical or moral or physical law 
that I know. Threats to the freedom of teachers and 
teaching are as dangerous as threats to any portion 
of any of our freedoms. And when any human right 
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or freedom is threatened, at that point every human 
right and freedom is in jeopardy. 


The Might of the Unafraid 


The one thing about the United States of America 
in the past five years—and particularly the last two— 
that has given me the most pause and the most con- 
cern, with respect to children and youth and with 
respect to education and all the services of the com- 
munity, is the craven fear that has paralyzed many 
of our citizens. Are we afraid to submit democracy 
to the final test of its critics? Are we afraid that it 
cannot stand the test even of organized criticism, of 
propaganda and lies overseas? Must we meet that 
challenge with restrictions and attacks on human 
liberty? That is not America. That is reminiscent of 
something else, something we do not know and do 
not want to know. We need a new and a strong and 
a ringing faith in positive things, a belief that is not 
afraid. Perhaps as parents and teachers you would 
be willing to join me in a very simple and a very 
honest statement of beliefs—a quest and a pledge: 

I believe in the quest for truth, in constantly seek- 
ing knowledge and experience that will deepen my 
understanding of myself, of the children with whom 
[ live and work, of society, and of the culture of my 
time. To this end I will shun that which is intellec- 
tually shoddy and reject the tags and clichés so 
frequently substituted for independent and objective 
thinking. 

I believe in people, their worth and their poten- 
tialities. I believe in people of every age, of every 
culture and race, and of every religion and national 
origin. 

I believe that our society can no longer be content 
with tolerance but that we must attain a mutual 
respect based on sympathetic insight and cooperative 
endeavor. I believe in the strength that lies in dif- 
ferences and the unity that emerges from under- 
standing. 

I believe that the basic needs of human beings 
must be met in a free society. I believe in freedom 
for all people. 

I believe that only free people can maintain a free 
society and that people burdened with problems, 
whether emotional, mental, physical, or economic, 
are not free. 

I believe, therefore, in the necessity for health, 
medical, and social services, both voluntary and gov- 
ernmental, and I believe that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free education are essential to the well- 
being and the freedom of all the people. 

I believe in my community, my state, and my na- 
tion, their potentialities and their unbounded op- 
portunities to serve mankind. I believe there is a 
growth process in the community as well as in the 
individual—a process through which constructive 
changes may become a reality. 
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I believe in the power and the obligation of in. 
dividual citizens and of citizen groups to make use 
of this process in moving steadily toward a deter. 
mined and worthy end in community and national 
affairs. 

I believe in world-mindedness and world-wide co. 
operative endeavor. 

I believe that the borders of communities are as 
wide as the boundaries of the universe, that the 
problems of the world are my problems—and my 
concern. 

I believe that hunger and fear, insecurity and ig. 
norance, prejudice and greed are enemies of man- 
kind that breed conflict and war. 

I believe that we must meet these adversaries with 
practical measures, with education, with modern 
community services, with understanding and com. 
posure, and increasingly with the unifying strength 
of a United Nations. 

I believe in the obligation of my country to help 
bring about an ordered and equitable world. 

I believe that this nation, my nation, born in ad- 
versity, nurtured in spiritual faith, motivated by a 
great ideal, has an ever-widening destiny. 

I believe that the leadership of my country, ex- 
pressed in benign and unselfish action at home and 
abroad, is required for the building and rebuilding 
of a world torn by strife and conflict. 

Finally, J believe in myself—in my personal destiny, * 
in my obligation to the society that has given me 
freedom and opportunity, in the power of my humil- 
ity and the strength of my spiritual faith. 

I believe that the individual counts, that I count, } 
that what I do in my community counts, that what | 
I say and think counts. I believe, therefore, that I 
cannot afford to be either complacent or unin- 
formed, prejudiced or small, indifferent or aimless. 
Being an American, I have an obligation to the 
world. I am a volunteer in education and in the, 
struggle to strengthen and defend democracy. For 
each day and task, both great and small, I will live 
up to the hilt of my full responsibilities as a free { 
citizen with a duty to mankind that must be repaid 
in my community within my lifetime. 

The parent-teacher associations all over this broad } 
land are a great and a vital force to carry this kind 
of dynamic, living faith into reality in these United 
States and, God grant, in the world! 


— 


- 


am. 


———— 





This article is taken from the second part of the } 
address given by Leonard W. Mayo at the 1952 con- | 
vention of the National Congress of Parents and | 
Teachers. Part 1 appeared last month. Dr. Mayo, | 
an advisory editor of this magazine, is director of | 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 
and chairman of the National Midcentury Committ } 
tee on Children and Youth. ; 
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@Jn our town the United Nations has recently be- 
come a questionable word—at least among some of 
our citizens. Two years ago we teachers were all 
asked to include in our instruction something about 
the United Nations. Now we sometimes wonder 
whether we dare mention it. I hope our situation 
isn’t typical. We don’t quite know what to do about 
this hot and cold attitude.—M. M. R. 


Here and there opposition to the United Nations 
and to UNESCO, its cultural-relations arm, has 
cropped up. But thus far that opposition appears to 
be limited to a few individuals and small groups. 

Let’s face it. Boards of education and superin- 
tendents of schools follow the election returns. And 
they hear from various groups. What they saw on 
television and read in the newspapers this past sum- 
mer should make it a bit easier for you and other 
teachers to include treatment of the United Nations 
and UNESCO in your instruction. Both major po- 
litical conventions in Chicago nominated candidates 
who strongly favor active cooperation by the United 
States with other freedom-loving nations. Both wel- 
come U.S. participation in the United Nations and, 
presumably, UNESCO. Those who would turn their 
backs on the U.N. are in the minority. Their voices 
were not influential in Chicago; they are less likely 
to be influential in the immediate future in our 
local communities. 

To those who would foist an isolationist policy 
on schools we can offer two explanations to support 
our views: 

First, U.S. participation in the United Nations 
and UNESCO rests on treaty action adopted by Con- 
gress and approved by the President of the United 
States. This action makes our participation in U.N. 
the law of the land, having the exact force of othe: 
national laws. Anyone who disapproves of including 
facts about the United Nations in our school cur- 
riculums should begin with his representatives and 
senators, not with the school board. 

Second, our willingness to work with the rest ol 
the world for peace and progress is our historic 
policy. Remember the Monroe Doctrine? Remember 
our sailors who established trade around the world? 
Remember our role in creating international postal 
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exchange, agreements on radio, shipping, interna- 
tional courts, and so on? Participation in the United 
Nations is a natural development of our historic 
policies of friendship and cooperation. 

These are two explanations that can be made, but 
don’t expect to gain converts overnight. People just 
aren't like that! 

One final word: It seems to me better policy to say 
that a school “teaches about our international rela- 
tions” rather than it “teaches about U.N.” For there 
is more to our international relations than the U.N. 
Also those hostile to the U.N. will find it difficult to 
object to teaching about international relations. Of 
course, that subject can scarcely exclude considera- 
tion of the U.N., so you come out at the same place— 
but you leave less ammunition in the hands of the 
anti-U.N. forces. 


@ Why do not Americans learn to speak other lan- 
guages? In Europe the schools require that students 
study English for six years. Other languages too. In 
America I find very few persons who can speak my 
language.—Mrs. E. G. 


This is a question that worries thoughtful Ameri- 
cans—and has for some time. Here we find the 
United States thrust into a position of international 
leadership. Americans are scattered all over the 
world on many missions. Yet as a nation we give 
little attention to language training. 

In contrast to the six years of language instruction 
common in European schools we give one or two 
vears in high school and a few more in college. Usu- 
ally it is French and English in the high school. We 
used to offer German, but that went out with World 
War I and was slow to return. 

New York State this year is launching some experi- 
ments in language teaching in the intermediate 
grades. The instruction plan will naturally differ 
from the high school pattern. Boys and girls will 
learn French through songs and games and conver- 
sation. Teaching will go lightly on grammar as it 
emphasizes learning a language by living it rather 
than in a more formal manner. (San Diego, too, is ex- 
perimenting with language teaching in the third 
and sixth grades of thirty elementary schools.) 
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Private schools have always given more sustained 
instruction in foreign languages. If this experiment 
in New York public schools turns out well, no doubt 
it will be extended. Americans are usually apologetic 
about their ignorance of languages. If a way and 
time can be found for them to learn other tongues, 
they are likely to adopt a forward-looking program 
of language education. 

Where can we find a place in our crowded curricu- 
lums for the kind of instruction that Europe gives? 
Europe gives time to the teaching of languages at a 
sacrifice. Music and art suffer, and the kind of learn- 
ing that comes through extracurricular or cocurric- 
ular activities suffers. School activities that are so 
much a part of our United States schools are almost 
unknown in Europe. 

Recently I discussed this question with an ex- 
change student who is returning home after a year 
in a midwestern high school. 

“What did you study?” I asked. 

“American history and English and square danc- 
ing and make-up,” she answered. 

I wonder what her French friends will say when 
she tells them she studied square dancing and make- 
up! 

“This has been a very easy year for me,’’ she added 
“—a vacation. Now I must go home and work hard 
in college. Fifteen courses in a year.” 

[ asked whether she thought the European educa- 
tion was better than American. She answered that in 
European schools the student learns more, but she 
found much merit in American school activities. 
The European student, she said, knows more—but 
the American student may know more about how to 
live. 


@ Just what is being taught in English classes nowa- 
days? I have asked teachers that question, and they 
describe units of this and that. I can’t make head or 
tail of what goes on—or what is supposed to go on. 
I do know that the girls who apply at my company 
for jobs don’t know much about spelling. They make 
mistakes that simple common sense would tell them 

ere errors. Some of the engineers we hire aren't 
much better. They need ghost writers to prepare an 
intelligible report.—H. D. 


[ can best explain what has happened to English 
by asking you to imagine that the following has hap- 
pened to your company: (1) It has been struck by a 
tornado. (2) Some new inventions make most of your 
products obsolete. (3) You have expanded 1,000 per 
cent. And (4) despite expansion you must shift from 
mass production to custom-built service. 

The business of teaching English has been handed 
all children up to sixteen years of age (eighteen in 
some places). Teachers have been told to give each 
one personal treatment; to compete with the entice- 
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ments of comic books, radio, TV, and movies; to 
revise out-of-date teaching of grammar; to turn out a 
crop of youngsters free of intolerance, eager to vote, 
morally pure, and with malice toward none; and to 
train them to type eighty words a minute with no 
errors in spelling or grammar! 

What would you do? Exactly. That’s what the 
English teachers of the nation did. They appointed 
a commission to reexamine the English curriculum 
from top to bottom, from kindergarten through col- 
lege. That was seven years ago, and now, after many 
meetings, much research, much talk and writing, 
their first volume is ready. It is called The English 
Language Arts (Appleton-Century-Crofts). And four 
more volumes will follow before the collective Eng- 
lish teachers finish telling themselves how they 
should amputate the Victorian bric-a-brac and offer 
English that is packaged for a modern super-market 
civilization. 

Don’t shy away from The English Language Arts. 
Its conclusions come in plain English, even though 
now and then it may seem to sit firmly on a straddle. 
(If presidential candidates can do that, why not 
English teachers?) For a shorter version I suggest you 
consult the commission’s chairman, Dora V. Smith 
of the University of Minnesota, who has recorded a 
fifteen-minute summary on tape. See how modern 
these teachers are! 

Here are some of their recommendations: 


1. English teachers should first know children—how 
they grow, what makes them tick, how they differ. That 
seems logical; yet many schools still put a knowledge of 
eighteenth-century authors before a knowledge of chil- 
dren and youth. 

2. The best way to improve spelling and writing and 
grammar is to practice these skills on the job—that is 
through the school newspaper, the classroom report, the 
letter to a stamp collector or movie star, and so on. 

3. The historical path to literature from Beowulf to 
the present is out until a boy or girl gets to college. 
Instead the class interested in backwoods life will read 
Jesse Stuart, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, and_ similar 
authors. Another unit may direct the reading toward other 
authors who shed light on that particular subject. If a 
child happens on Longfellow or Shakespeare during his 
school career, he puts it down as luck, good or bad. 

4. No longer shall English be fenced in by the printed 
page and the written word. The report asks teachers to 
bring radio, TV, movies, and all types of modern com- 
munication into the classroom. These deserve to be 
studied no less than the classics. That last phrase in the 
title, Language Arts, means that English now includes 
all phases of human communication. 


These few points testify to the face-lifting pro- 
posed by The English Language Arts. Whether the 
changes will do what you and other citizens want 
English teachers to do I don’t know. Since change is 
in the wind you had better find out what the teach- 
ers plan to accomplish. You may agree with them, 
and again you may not. 

—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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Salute 
to the 


Schools 


lvan A. Booker 


Assistant Director, Division of Press and Radio 


Relations, National Education Association 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, November g-15, has a 
special significance this eventful year. Mounting en- 


rollments, the teacher shortage, and the lack of 


school housing facilities make it impossible for many 
schools to operate efficiently. Children by the tens 
of thousands are getting “half a loaf” of school op- 
portunity because of half-day schedules, overcrowded 
classrooms, and other emergency conditions. And as 
if these were not enough, the public schools are 
being deluged by the malicious and irresponsible 
criticism of those who hope to weaken and _ ulti- 
mately to destroy them. 

Under such circumstances American Education 
Week is not merely an anniversary date to be re- 
membered with kindly sentiments. It is not the time 
for mutual admiration parties or pink teas. Even an 
extra apple for the teacher is not enough! Rather it 
is a time for sincere rededication, constructive plan- 
ning, and positive action. 


A Community Event 


Parent-teacher associations can and should help to 
focus the attention of the whole community on ed- 
ucation—nonparents as well as parents. To do so, 
however, there are at least two imperatives: first, 
thorough and specific planning of the things to be 
done from November g to 15 and, second, definite 
teamwork on the part of the P.T.A., the school ad- 
ministration, the local teachers association, the local 
posts of the American Legion, service clubs, and 
other community organizations that are interested 
in good schools. A representative committee should 
plan and direct a broad and varied program of Amer- 
ican Education Week activities. 
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By and large, P.T.A. members are school-minded 
already. More important, therefore, are the things 
you get others to do that will create and strengthen 
their interest, deepen their understanding, and as- 
sure their continued cooperation. Will there be an 
education-centered service in your churches on No- 
vember g? Will there be a fine program on citizen- 
ship and patriotism on November 11, one in which 
the American Legion assumes a prominent role? 
Will your local press and radio carry special features 
and announcements about the program and about 
the needs of your schools? Will local merchants carry 
school publicity for American Education Week? 
Will clubs and organizations plan special education 
programs for November? Will there be _ back-to- 
school and open house programs in all your schools 
and P.T.A.’s? Will posters, street banners, and bill- 
boards help to remind your community that its 
schools are important? 

All these things and many more can happen in 
your community. They will not occur, however, un- 
less the P.T.A., in cooperation with other friends of 
education, takes specific steps to bring them about. 

The needs of your schools, very probably, are 
acute and real. The work being done in your schools 
—though imperfect, to be sure—is not only vital to 
the well-being of your children but provides the very 
bulwark of our democracy. The schools are ours. 
They are what we make them. From November g to 
i5, let us take a searching look at our schools—and 
at our personal responsibility for their preservation 
and improvement. 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 


Here is invitation to adventure— 
a reminder that the world, with 
ts infinite fullness of persons 
ind things, issues daily a 
challenge to happy encounter. 
For those who respond there is 
‘he joy of consistent growth. And 
for those too timid to explore, 
iclence is finding new avenues to 
nental health. 


© Eva Luoma 


rHE BIRTH of a human being is birth into—not into 
a vacuum but into a home, a family circle, a com- 
munity, a world of objects and institutions. Never 
for a moment, from birth until death, will he be 
independent of that which lies beyond his own 
physical body. When he learns to stand on his own 
two feet, he will also be learning to stand on a 
planet. When his hands begin the human enterprise 
of reaching, they will reach for something, and if 
it happens to be a shaft of sunlight that is myste- 
riously not there when his small fingers close upon 
it, that perhaps is only a fitting symbol of the fact 
that “a man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” 
When he smiles, he will smile at someone. When 
he begins to learn words, they will be words he can 
apply to persons and objects and later to ideas about 
persons and objects. When he begins to develop 
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manipulative skills, he will do so by handling objects 
until he knows the way of their behavior—what fits 
into what, what can be made to stay on top of what, 
what can be moved by what amount of effort. When, 
made in the image of God, he becomes in his small 
human turn a creator, he will do so by making 
something out of something and with something. 
He will draw a picture with crayons, build a house 
out of blocks, and, happily, see that it is good. 

What this all comes to, in terms of personality 
development, is the fact that a person becomes him- 
self by building a web of relationships with things 
and people that are not himself. No matter how ex- 
cellent his native endowment may be, it will remain 
only an endowment until it is used—until, in psy- 
chiatric terms, it is “invested’”’ in the world. The 
human being has a native capacity to love, to learn, 
to make, to plan, to organize, to remember. But no 
exercise of his powers can be conceived except in 
relationship to. To love and yet not love anyone 
or anything is impossible; to make and yet not make 
anything with anything is equally so. To remember 
may, at first quick thought, seem like an action that 
the individual performs independently, within him- 
self. But to remember is, for the most part, to have 
in mind something outside the self to which the 
mind has been previously related. Thus a person 
remembers the look of a landscape or the name of 
another person or the lines of a poem or the way 
something happened. 

To sum the matter up, we human beings do not 
build rich and happy lives by storing up our abilities 
as we might store up bonds in a safe deposit box 
putting them under lock and key and figuring that 
the more inaccessible they are to anyone but our- 
selves, the better. 
as we reach outward and build relationships. As 


We become rich in inner resources 


soon, in fact, as the human infant differentiates the 
self from the nonself, he enters upon what should 
properly be a lifelong adventure of exploring the 
nature of the nonself. He wants to know what things 
are, what makes them tick, what he can do with 
them. As he engages in this enterprise of learning 


he changes from a mere bundle of potentialities 
into a personality. 


So Full of a Number of Things 

A friend of mine was walking down Fifth Avenue 
in New York one day with her small son beside her. 
Suddenly he gave her hand a little tug and looked 
“Mum- 
my, what a lot of ways there are for faces to be!” 


up at her with a kind of wonder in his eyes: 


That small child in that moment was being rightly 
human. Also, he was rightly becoming himself, stor- 
ing up within himself an awareness of life. In the 
deepest sense of the word he was alive. It is safe 
to guess that at other moments he would be noting 
how many ways there are for buildings to be, and 
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trees, and flowers. If nothing happens to inhibit that 
child’s openness to his world and his sense of won- 
der, he will in time enjoy within his own mind the 
knowledge of how many ways there are for books to 
be, and pictures, and melodies; how many ways 
there are, and have been, for human societies to be. 
Aware of the richness of life, he will also in all like- 
lihood be aware of the possibilities of life, and he 
may well become one who learns what has not been 
learned before by anyone or who makes what no 
one else would ever make in exactly the same fash- 
ion. Whether or not this particular small child thus 
grows up to act out the fully developed human role, 
he was, at that moment on Fifth Avenue, exhibit- 
ing the prerequisite of such action—awareness. He 
was not broodingly shut up within himself. With 
his attention and interest he was out there. 


Untroubled Mind, Clear-seeing Eye 

This brings us to what is central in human ex- 
perience and a prime determinant of the mind’s 
health. An individual can become affectionately and 
creatively intimate with the nonself only if he is 
able to focus his attention outward; that is to say, 
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only if he can lend himself to his world with enough 
concentration and interest so that it will in turn 
reveal to him one aspect after another of its nature. 
As he comes to know his environment, he acquires 
a various power to do successful things within it. 
He shapes and manipulates objects, satisfies his cu- 
riosity about how things work, and makes a warm 
affection-place and contribution-place for himself 
within the human scene. 

All these things he does—does better and better 
and on an ever-broadening front as the years pass— 
provided the condition of his doing them is main- 
tained; provided, that is, he continues to give a fair 
share of his attention to the world of the nonself. 
If, however, anxiety about himself makes him with- 
draw his attention from the nonself or impose upon 
that nonself an arbitrary interpretation dictated by 
his own anxiety rather than its nature, then with 
tragic inevitability he begins to fumble, blunder, 
and fail in his dealings with life. His failure height- 
ens his anxiety; his anxiety makes his failure more 
and more marked; and thus the vicious circle is 
established. 

We have come to know, for example, that the 
child who cannot concentrate in school, whose mind 
simply will not stay on his lessons, is likely to be 
one who is anxiously trying to cope with some emo- 
tional problem he does not know how to handle. By 
pure grade-standards he seems to be a stupid child; 
that is, he gives more wrong answers than right ones 
to the questions the teacher asks. But this does not 
prove him lacking in inborn capacity. Rather, to 
the sensitive teacher or counselor it suggests that the 
attention he is supposed to be giving his books is 
otherwise employed. The chances are that it is busy 
with a problem more basic than that of getting 
high marks in school, one that should have been oft 
his mind before he had to start to school—the basic 
“self” problem of deciding who he is, where he be- 
longs, whether he is loved, what he is worth. 

Unless the child is relieved of his anxiety about 
this problem, unless he is deeply reassured about his 
place in the scheme of things, he is likely to go on 
being stupid not only with regard to his books but 
with regard to all the complex situations he is ex- 
pected to deal with as he grows up. Stupidity in 
this sense is as different from inborn mental defi- 
ciency as the blindness of looking in the wrong di- 
rection is from organic blindness. The person whose 
attention is anxiously turned inward is blind to the 
world in which he desperately wants to act well. 
Tragically also, therefore, he is stupid in dealing 
with that world. 


In Aid of Happy Awareness 

While psychotherapy is still a young science amon 
us, it is old enough to have a threefold utility. If we 
take as our problem case, for example, the child who 
is failing in school because he cannot concentrate, 
we can say that through play therapy—or through 
nondirective counseling, perhaps, if the child js 
older—the disturbed young one can be helped to 
bring his problem to the surface of consciousness, 
srought out into the open, it can be resolved by his 
own understanding and the supportive understand- 
ing of the key adult figures in his environment, his 
parents and teachers. He can, in short, be cured of 
the acute anxiety about himself that is his illness, 

But this is not all that psychotherapy can do and 
is doing about the anxieties of children. It is also 
performing a preventive role. Through widespread 
programs of parent education and of more general 
education about mental health it is decreasing the 
likelihood that small children will, in the formative 
years in the home, experience so much rejection or 
be so painfully on the receiving end of either whim- 
ful or grim behavior that they will become too anx- 
ious about themselves—their own significance and 
their own place in the human scene. It is increasing 
the likelihood that they will keep their attention 
turned outward, keep it employed at its proper 
business of building relationships between the self 
and the nonself. 

Finally—and this is where the new hope lies— 
psychotherapy is beginning to do a promotive job. 
As it shows how personality develops through the 
“outwarding” of inborn capacities, it also shows how 
growth can be encouraged by giving the individual 
many rewarding experiences of being with, work- 
ing with, and being interested in. Clearly it shows 
that there are two things we can do to promote 
mental health at any stage of life, but most emphat- 
ically during the plastic years of childhood: First, 
we can surround the individual with affection and 
create for him an atmosphere that has enough sta- 
bility, without rigidity, so that he can, in the true 
psychological sense, forget himself and lend his at- 
tention to the world that is his to live in. And, sec- 
ond, we can let him reach out with his powers—ex- 
plore, manipulate, ask questions, create—without 
being literally or figuratively slapped down. We can, 
in brief, make it both possible and rewarding for 
him to keep alive in himself, as long as he lives, 
the kind of awareness which made that youngster 
on Fifth Avenue observe that there are a lot of ways 
for faces to be. 





Let each become all that he was created capable of being; expand, if possible, to his 


full growth; resisting all impediments . . . 


and stature.—CARLYLE 
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; and show himself at length in his own shape 
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Alice Sowers 


This month our expert takes up some of the questions 
about adolescent boys and girls that puzzle parents 
most often. Dr. Sowers, who for years has worked 
very closely with young people and enjoys their con- 
fidence, went straight to them for truly authentic 
answers. The entire “Quiz Program,” then, is the 
report of an actual interview between herself and 
a classroom full of junior and senior high school 
students. Dr. Sowers’ own questions and remarks are 
printed in italics. 


@ We have been asked to answer some questions sent 
to the editor of the National Parent-Teacher by par- 
ents throughout the country. Since these questions 
are concerned with the problems of young people, 
or problems created by them, we decided to get the 
opinions of some average high school students. Don’t 
worry about not being “prepared”; this is not a reci- 
tation. We simply want to know what you think, 
and that doesn’t need preparation. You’re thinking 
and talking all the time! 
© Our first question is “Why do young people vio- 
late laws and city ordinances?” What about shooting 
off fireworks within the city limits, driving too fast, 
and violating other traffic laws? 

“Maybe we are late and have to get the car home 
by a certain time.” 

“Sometimes a boy is just showing off.” 

“Some drive fast just for plain love of speed.”’ 

“A boy may think other boys will say he is just a 
goody-goody if he doesn’t break a law now and then.” 

What about this goody-goody business? Do you 
mean that a law violator is more worthy of respect 
than someone who obeys the law? 

“Oh, not a burglar or murderer. But driving fast 
isn’t murdering anyone.” 

What if there is an accident? 

“Well, people aren't killed in town that way.” 

Do you think, then, that some young people would 


take a chance on getting hurt, or hurting someone 
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else, in a possible accident in town rather than be 
considered too good by their friends? 

“Oh, it isn’t thought of like that. No one expects 
to hurt anyone. But no one wants to be looked down 
on by everybody as a goody-goody.” 

Is this also a reason for violating a city ordinance 
about shooting off fireworks? 

“Probably they do it because there is no other 
place to shoot them.” 

“No use setting them off if there is no one to 
hear you!” 

“Signs all over the country say ‘Keep Off,’ so 
where can we go?” 

“Some people don’t care if other people get hurt.” 

Don’t you ever read the newspapers? (Heads nod.) 
Then perhaps you didn’t read of the boy in the city 
who lost a hand last year? Or the four little boys who 
expected to lose their sight but fortunately did not? 

(No one knew about these children.) Don’t you con- 
sider the effects on other people? 

“Well, I suppose there are sick people.” 

“And old people are nervous.” 

What about the war veterans? Don’t you know 
what this sudden and loud banging-away does to 
many of them, especially those who have been under 
fire? Even the backfire of an automobile causes them 
to suffer. Think of what a day of fireworks could do! 

‘“‘No one ever told me that before.”’ 

“I never thought of the veterans or of old and 
sick people.” 

“TI guess we don’t read the papers enough to know 
the real dangers.” 

Have you ever thought of why we have laws and 
ordinances? Certainly they are not written because a 
small group of people sit in a room and decide to 
prohibit something. Why do you think we have this 
city ordinance about fireworks? 

“The reasons you have been talking about. They 
disturb the old and sick. They may be dangerous to 
children.” 
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“Worst of all is the effect on some war veterans.” 


®@ Whenever a boy or girl gets into difficulties people 


blame the parents. For example, we are told that 
young people violate a law because they feel they are 
not important at home. So parents want to know 
what they have failed to do or what they do that they 
should not do. 

“Parents talk too much. They find fault; they nag.”’ 

“If our parents dictate to us, we don’t feel im- 
portant.” 

“Children should have some say-so at home—in 
such things as what kind of car to buy.” 

“I would like to be consulted about vacations— 
where we should go.” 

“Parents don’t consider us enough, and when we 
are out on our own we let the crowd run us.” 

“Parents don’t think their kids’ problems are 
important.” 

“They don’t let children express themselves, and 
then when the right time comes they can’t—or they 
are embarrassed.” 

“Or resentful.” 

What would you like to help decide at home? 

‘Personal things like where we can go.” 

‘The hours we keep.”’ 

“About vacations.” 

“What car to buy.” 

“Who drives the car and when.” 

Do you have any other suggestions about this mat- 
ter of feeling important at home? 

“Lots of parents think they know everything and 
the kids know nothing.” 

“We would like to voice an opinion now and then 

and be listened to.”’ 

“In case of a large family, the duties of children 
nearly the same age should be equal.” 

“Change our jobs often to keep us from getting 
too bored.” 

I am frequently asked by young people, “What 
time should we have to come in?” What do you 
suggest? 

‘No set time. You have to consider where you are 
going and what you are going to do.” 

Suppose you were talking with your parents about 
this matter of using the family car (and by the way, 
remember it ts the family car and not for the exclu- 
sive use of the children), what would you decide 
when two or more people wanted to use it at the 
same time or on the same evening? 

“Plan dates accordingly.” 

“Drop Mom or Dad off at their destination and 
pick them up later. Use the car in between.” 

“If I wanted a car badly enough I would save up 
and buy one for around two hundred dollars.” 

“You have to consider where each one is going and 
decide which can be put off.” 

“Or which is more important.” 

Do you think this is done in most families? I know 
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one father who sold the family car when his oldey 
boy reached driving age, just to keep down argu. 
ments. He said the parents he knew didn’t have the 
use of their car, so he might as well get rid of his, 
“Some parents go too far. That one did.” 
“Parents should be the ones to have the last word,” 
“They should use some authority.” 
“It is worse to have the car and know your parents 
are being martyrs about it.” 


“In our family I usually talk Mother into things~ | 
like where to go for a vacation—and then we work | 


on Daddy.” 


@ Many parents tell me their childven do not talk 
things over with them. When they ask questions 
about school or about a party they get a brief an. 
swer, if any answer at all. They say they know their 
children do not have problems. And yet high school 
boys and girls by the score ask me questions about 
personal matters they should discuss with their par. 
ents. Why don’t young people talk freely with their 
parents? Why don’t they tell them some of the things 
they tell their teachers or tell me, a stranger? 
“They are afraid their parents will punish them or 
keep them from doing something they want to do.” 


“Or tell them ‘You must not go with her any | 


more.’ ”’ 

“Some parents go too far in trying to be ‘just a 
pal’ to their children. Their children lose confidence 
in them. They want to respect them as parents.” 

“Their parents must have laughed at something 
they said. Parents don’t consider some of our prob- 
lems as serious as we do.” 

“Some parents try too hard to bring themselves 
down to our level. Children want their parents to 
act their age.” 

“What can you do if your parents worry too much 
about you? If you come in five minutes late they say 
they were about to call the police.” 

Do they? 

“No, but they always say they have been worried 
to death and will call the police the next time.” 

Any other reasons young people do not talk freely 
with their parents? 

“They ask too many questions. Then you clam 
up.” 

“If you haven't been permitted to take part in 
family discussions you can’t suddenly start doing it.” 

“How can you talk without having it a one-sided 
affair? So many parents seem to think they know 
everything.” 
®@ Does the word “security” mean anything to you? 
(Heads nod.) Many people have been telling parents 
that their youngsters are unhappy or get into diffi- 
culties because of a feeling of insecurity. Do you 
agree? (Heads nod.) All right, then, tell me why you 
think this is true. What causes young people to feel 
imsecure? 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Play Land Extraordinary.—Swings, slides, and seesaws are 
traditional playground gear, but you will find none of 
them in one unusual play lot at Copenhagen, Denmark. 
This child wonderland is a jungle of planks, shacks, pack- 
ing boxes, old stoves, heaps of bricks, pushcarts without 
wheels, rowboats without bottoms, and sagging car bodies. 
Here children flock by the hundreds, completely entranced 
in their own world of dreams and fantasy. Drain pipes be- 
come subways; shacks are gleaming mansions; and ancient 
jitneys, magic chariots. Educators from many lands have 
visited this junk play yard and are using it as a model for 
playgrounds in their own countries. 


Our Expanding Libraries—The modern public library is 
fast becoming an educational center that takes advantage 
of many media of communication. One library, for exam- 
ple, operates its own FM radio station, has TV sets in its 
main and branch libraries, and furnishes wire service for 
sound recordings to classrooms. 


Multipurpose Chairs?—In many communities elementary 
schools that are not used from midatternoon till the next 
morning are the only places where adult education classes 
can meet. But there is the pesky problem of finding school 
furniture that will fit both children and grownups. On 
this point Edwin S. Burdell of Cooper Union has a sug- 
vestion that furniture designers may want to, adapt—a 
child’s desk that, turned on its side or upside down, pro- 
vides a seat with a writing arm for an adult. 


Bargain in Paper.—One day not long ago residents of 
Savannah, Georgia, read the morning news from a nor- 
mal-looking paper manufactured entirely from sugar cane 
waste. The Cuban inventor of the process claims that 
newsprint made from this material, called bagasse, is far 
cheaper than newsprint made from wood pulp. 


The Gardens Still Grow.—What happens to the miles of 
exhibits in fairs after the gates are closed and the lights 
turned off for the last time? Like conjured magic, many 
displays vanish completely as far as the public is con- 
cerned. But not so the Gardens of Nations, a feature of 
Chicago’s Century of Progress in 1934. These gardens still 
bloom on a hundred-acre tract near Michigan City, In- 
diana, about sixty miles east of Chicago, where they were 
transplanted at the fair’s end. Known as International 
Friendship Gardens, this floral paradise includes Persian 
roses, Greek evergreens, Asiatic daisies, and Dutch tulips. 


Borders No Barrier.—Travel controls have been relaxed by 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. Scandinavian 
citizens may now travel from one to another of these four 
countries without passports. 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


\Veather Wise.—Americans’ irritation at bad weather keeps 
them plotting away at all manner of new inventions to 
combat it. During the height of last summer’s heat wave 
it was announced that air-conditioning units for automo- 
biles would soon be available. And at the same time a 
hat manufacturer triumphantly proclaimed a rainproof, 
nonshrinkable hat for men, made of cloth covered with a 
thin coat of plastic and to be sold at a modest price. 


Campus After Forty.—A college for women over forty is 
the idea of James Wood, past president of Stephens 
College for Women. Many women in this age group have 
time for study and have had much experience in human 
relations. The college that he proposes would pioneer in 
fashioning a curriculum for examining and attacking 
community problems. 


Those Blinding Woes.—Know somebody who specializes 
in worry? Warn him—at your discretion—that it can lead 
to blindness. Excessive worry brings tension. Tension 
causes increased pressure of the fluids in the eye, and that 
pressure can eventually destroy the sight nerves and 
harden the eyeball. Dr. Loren P. Guy, who reported these 
facts to the Medical Society of New York County, suggests 
that a calm, objective study of problems can accomplish 
more than fretful worrying—and with less danger to the 
eyes. 


Can Music Help You To Study?—Yes, says Jody C. Hall, 
who recently probed into the effect of background music 
on the reading comprehension of two hundred and 
seventy-eight students in eighth and ninth grades. He 
found that music produces significant improvement in ac- 
curacy. It is of greatest help during settling-down periods 
at the beginning of the morning and afternoon sessions 
and during midafternoon when fatigue sets in. But music 
selected at random is not a boon to study, the experiment 
showed. The programs must be chosen carefully to pro- 
vide effective backgrounds. 


Books Abounding.—German printing presses are pouring 
forth books at a rate which tops that of any other coun- 
try. In 1950 Germany published more than 22,000 titles. 
During the same period Britain published 17,072; France, 
11,850; and the United States, in fourth place, slightly 
more than 11,000. 


Riddle for Riders.—_If you glimpsed these slogans on the 
license plates of passing cars, what state would each hale 
from? Land of Opportunity; Peach State; Vacationland; 
The Treasure State; America’s Dairyland. (Answers: 
Arkansas; Georgia; Maine; Montana; Wisconsin.) 
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lream of a world council where nations might strive the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
wether for peace on this planet. Fund (UNICEF). Children on every continent have eaten 

food and worn clothing furnished by this agency. 





ok a long stride toward an age-old dream, the 


The year was 1945. A bruised mankind, dragging 
tself out of the rubble of an exhausting war, turned 


Malaria—scourge of so many hot, humid lands—is the tar- 
opeful eyes toward San Francisco, where the United get of medical officers trained by WHO international 
teams. On an altar table in the shadow of a Buddhist 
: ; temple in Thailand, Doctor Udom examines children for 

1945, enough nations had approved the U.N. the dread disease. Thanks to the help of the World Health 
harter to bring it into effect. Thus fifty-one nations Organization (WHO) and UNICEF the government of 
: Thailand has wiped out this malady in large areas. 


Nations organization was taking shape. By October 


edged themselves to maintain international peace 
nd security and to cooperate in setting up condi- 
ons favorable to these goals. 

Since that fateful October 24 other nations have 
iken their place around the U.N. council tables, 





ind now this eventful date is being commemorated 
ross the globe. The theme of this year’s anniver- 
iry, the seventh, is “U.N. Birthday-Parties-with-a- 


Purpose.” And that purpose is to increase people’s 
nowledge and understanding of the U.N. T 
Daily the U.N. presses the cause of peace through on 
; specialized agencies. What do these agencies mean wi 
the world’s people? The pictures on these pages r 
|| bits of that story. No single one of the scenes— it 
reading lesson, a health check, friendly advice on al 
ild care—is spectacular. Yet the peace of the world : 


1y lie in the sum total of many actions as simple 
id undramatic as these—in the steady efforts of 
ose who, with U.N. workers, fight against the 





emies of mankind: hunger, ignorance, disease. 
© Unations 
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Bright eyes in a classroom in Haiti’s Marbial Valley look is 
out, some trustingly, some inquiringly, and some dreamily. 
Because of UNESCO these children are looking on a 
more bountiful life than the life their mothers and fathers 
knew. By cutting through the encrusted poverty and ignor- 
ance that have long blighted many areas, by imparting 
simple skills and elementary knowledge, UNESCO seeks 
to open a new way of life to people far from the world’s 
busy lanes. 
































For millions the world over, UNESCO literacy 
( drives are unlocking doors to the knowledge and 

to the rich enjoyment that books can bring. The 
written word will not be a mystery to these 
Liberian women now that UNESCO workers have 
invited them to learn to read and write. In these 
classes under the open sky workers have little 
equipment besides a printed page, but the eager- 
ness and the attentiveness of these adult pupils 
are assets that the most lavish supplies cannot 
guarantee. 
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© Unations 


The peoples of the earth are linked by one strong bond of 
common concern—their children. From Boston to Borneo, 
where this picture was taken, mothers face much the same 
problems in caring for their children. Feeding, cleaning, 
training a new generation—these are mothers’ responsibil- 
ities. And in Sarawak, Borneo, the government and WHO 
and UNICEF have joined hands to see that mothers have 
the information and the skilled help to do their job in 
the best possible way. 





© Unations 
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This is the second article in the basic course ’ 

of the 1952-53 study program. ; 

. 

toa 

JACKy, aged two, is trying to pull off his undershirt. | 
The longer he tries, the more tangled up he gets 

and the angrier he becomes. Mother, going to help 

him, is greeted with an enraged “Go ‘way!” Re- h 

@ignedly she retreats, and Jacky gets madder and ( 

sinacsneuilaaieas madder. Finally his wrath breaks forth in a full- \ 

fledged, screaming, kicking temper tantrum. Mother, \ 
exhausted at the end of a day during which Jacky 

Children’s actions can be bewildering. But has alternated between getting into everything he 
h of the mystery vanishes when we know shouldn’t and whining and crying and clinging to 

nine her skirts, feels like joining Jacky on the floor. But 

behavior is a language through which a ate wail a aed el clon sabe and allel ) 
ater when she covers him up for the night and see 

ld ex presses feelings. Behind his temper him smiling cherubically in his sleep, hair rumpled, | 

intrums, crying at night, and quick-changing chubby cheeks flushed, she wonders how this endear- | 


ing little angel can turn into an exasperating imp. | 

Five-year-old Mary awakens screaming. When | 
certainty. In this article, replete with ex- Mother runs in to see what is wrong she sobs that | 
she has had a dream about an ugly old witch. / | 
Soothed and reassured, she goes back to sleep, but | | 
y needs, Mother and Father can’t sleep. They are worried | 


ls may lie anxiety, rebellion, fear, on 


iples, parents will find counsel suited to 
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by the fears that their happy, healthy child is show- 
ing. Never before afraid of the dark, she now has 
to have a light on when she goes to sleep. And just 
yesterday Mary asked, “What happens to people 
when they die?” 

“I don’t know what has got into Junior,”” Mother 
complains to Dad. “He’s become so rude and dis- 
obedient. And the language he uses! Wouldn’t you 
think that a nine-year-old boy would have some 
sense of responsibility? He didn’t go to the store 
for milk today, and his only excuse was that he 
started playing baseball and forgot all about it.” 

Susie rushes out to join her crowd, and Mother 
heaves a sigh as she surveys the wreckage her daugh- 
ter has left in her wake. Mother recalls the house- 
hold rules hopefully drawn up in a family con- 
ference: “Rule 6. Susan to make her own bed and 
tidy her room before she goes out.” But alas for 
rules! She had thought that when Susie reached her 
teens life would be much simpler. Instead it’s more 
complicated than ever. Unpredictable Susie is gay 
and affectionate one minute, moody and withdrawn 
the next. She no longer confides in Mother or Dad, 
and her promises are soon forgotten. One day she 
will clean up the whole house to surprise Mother, 
and the next day she grumbles mightily because she’s 
asked to dry the dishes. She complains that Mother 
and Dad never let her make her own decisions, but 
when she flunked her algebra exam she blamed 
Mother because she didn’t make her study. 

Why do they act that way? Because children tell 
us how they feel through the way they act. Many 
times children’s behavior puzzles or distresses parents 
needlessly; for even when it seems undesirable it 
may actually indicate healthy growth on the part 
of the child. Sometimes, however, it indicates that 
growth is not going the way it should, that there 
are problems with which the child needs help. Then 
professional guidance may be indicated. 

How can we distinguish between healthy and un- 
healthy behavior? We can’t always, but the more we 
know about normal growth patterns and the more 
carefully we observe our children, the more likely 
we are to distinguish between wholesome and un- 
wholesome conduct. 


Infant Insurrection 

But let’s come back to our examples, all fairly 
typical situations. Jacky at two is beginning to feel 
that he is a person able to do things for himself. 
He is reaching out with healthy curiosity to explore 
the fascinating, new world about him. He learns 
by sight, touch, smell, and sound. His eagerness to 
learn will soon pass into fields other than the phys- 
ical world about him. We do not want to thwart 
his curiosity although we must protect him from 
hurting himself or others. 

The two-year-old is constantly frustrated, not only 
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by our necessary limitations but by his own. He 
wants to do so much more than he is able to; he 
is a pigmy in a world of giants. He is further con- 
fused because while he wants to be independent, 
Mother is still the most important person in his 
little world. He may push her away at times, but 
he cannot bear to let her out of his sight for long. 
Small wonder, then, that his confusion and frustra- 
tions cause him to break out in contrariness or full- 
fledged temper tantrums to vent his pent-up rage. 

How can we help him through this stage? By 
limiting do’s and don’ts to the necessary minimum; 
by providing as many outlets for his energy as pos- 
sible; by helping him find tasks that he can complete 
successfully; and above all, by letting him know 
how much we love him. 


When Fears Crowd In 


At five and six children are trying hard to be the 
way we want them to be. They are developing inner 
control, or a conscience, which grows out of their 
desire to be like us. That conscience is made up of 
our yes’s and no’s, our ideas of right and wrong. 
The five-year-old, beginning to take responsibility 
for his actions, often feels guilty when he disobeys. 
He worries about “bad” feelings—jealousy of his 
brother, his desire to have one parent all to himself, 
or his anger toward his parents, and perhaps even 
the urge to hurt them. He is sometimes obsessed by 
the fear that if he is not good his parents may cease 
to love him and may leave him. To the small child, 
death means going away, and through his questions 
about death he may be seeking our reassurance. 

At this stage there are also pressures in the environ- 
ment. For example, the child has to adjust to school 
—a whole new world that expects new things of him. 
He may express his tensions through irrational fears 
of the dark, of dogs, of sickness. And from these 
fears may come haunting nightmares. 

We can show children that the dog will not hurt 
them, and we can show them we think of the dark 
as friendly and restful; but we needn’t insist that 
they pat the dog, and we can give them a night 
light as long as they want it. Sometimes we need 
to ease up a little on our demands, not ask for too 
much responsibility and obedience. A relaxed and 
friendly atmosphere at home is particularly impor- 
tant if children find school adjustment difficult. 

We can let the child know that everyone gets 
angry at times, that we understand his jealousy of 
his brother or sister. We can assure him that if he 
cries out in anger, “I hate you,” we understand why 
he is upset, even though we may still have to insist 
on the limitation that has made him angry. He still 
needs to know that at all times we will love and 
protect and take care of him. 

The nine-year-old is busy untying the apron 
strings. His chief task is learning to get along with 
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other children. The world has enlarged, and rela- 
tionships within the family no longer satisfy his 
needs. He now wants praise and recognition from 
his own age group, whose standards and values for 
a while may be more important than his family’s. 
Four-letter words and acting tough are often his 
way of proving that he’s a regular fellow. He may 
be irresponsible about home chores, but he is de- 
veloping more responsibility toward his own group. 
Even in play he is learning to get along with other 
people. The baseball game may provide some pretty 
important training in democracy. 


Young people, especially those not adequately | 
prepared, are often worried by the physical changes 
that take place as they reach puberty. Unevenness 
of growth may complicate the picture. Being too 
fat or too thin, being too tall or too short, bad com. 
plexions, changing voices—all are common woes of 
the adolescent. 

Now, too, young people often become aware of 
new feelings that are disturbing to them. They 
handle their concern in different ways—with wolf 
calls and giggling, smart-aleckyness and _ pseudo 
sophistication, defiant or daredevil behavior. 


The crowd takes on a new importance. It is more 
closely knit, less democratic than Junior’s gang. N 
Clothes, hairdo, make-up, and speech are all char- 
acterized by a monotonous sameness, as if somehow 
the adolescent could find security by identifying him- 
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ere di 
self with his group. or 
At the same time the teen-ager is concerned with } gy 

himself as an individual. He asks, “What kind of re 
| person am I?” “What kind of person should I be?” 
Just as the small child explores his physical world n 
and the school-age child his social world, so the © 
adolescent explores his own inner world. He is try- fe 
a 





© A. Devaney, Inc. 

But here too the road toward maturity is not al- 
ways smooth. Wanting to grow up, he often longs 
for the past when we were looking out for him. 
Sometimes he is critical or defiant because he doesn’t 
want to admit how much he still needs us. 

The better we understand what is happening to 
Junior, the better we can help him. We won't al- 
ways do the right thing, but the more we observe 
his behavior, the more we will be able to give him 
the help he needs. 


The Capricious Years 

Susie’s parents wonder what has happened. Have 
they been too lax or perhaps too strict? Too critical 
or not critical enough? Have they shown Susie all 
the love and attention that she needs? Sooner o1 
later most parents of teen-agers ask themselves these 
questions. But Susie’s behavior too is the outward 
expression of inner changes going on at this time. 
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ing to establish rules or a code by which he can live. 

Because he is primarily interested in himself he 
frequently seems insensitive to others. Some things 
that seem trivial to us are soul shaking to him. 
Wearing the wrong kind of outfit to a party, making 
a foolish remark, waiting for a phone call that 
doesn’t come are major catastrophes. Similarly the 
bid to the senior prom or the pat on the shoulder 
from the football coach are ecstatically wonderful. 

Because they are still dependent on us while they 
long for independence, our teen-agers may be af- 
fectionate and confiding one moment, aloof and 
secretive the next. They grumble about our rules 
and regulations but are likely to be frightened when 
there are none. They seem to reject us, yet they 
pattern themselves after us. Through her love and 
respect for her mother the girl is helped toward 
happy womanhood. The boy models his masculinity 
on that of his father. 

Because our adolescents have a way of stepping 
on our most sensitive corns, life can be _ pretty 
rugged for parents. A sense of humor, patience, and 
acceptance all help to smooth the way. Guidance 
that is not restrictive, love that is not possessive, 
faith in our children, and, most important, a willing: 
ness to free our children to outgrow us—these are the 
symbols of happy and effective parenthood. 





Freda S. Kehm, well-known director of the Assocta- 
tion for Family Living, serves the parent-teacher 
movement as mental health chairman of the Illinots 
Congress. Paulette K. Hartrich has been on the staff 
of the Association for six years. She is parent educa- 
tion chairman of her local P.T.A. 
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Music Listening at Home 


Warren S. Freeman 


Professor of Music, Boston University, and 
National Chairman, Committee on Music, 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Does your family appreciate fine music? Do your chil- 
dren have the opportunity to listen to good music in their 
own home? Do you encourage your family’s interest in 
great music as well as in great literature? Is your home 
record collection as extensive as your library of books? 

Two generations ago the parent of average means could 
not have answered yes to all these questions. Now, how- 
ever, modern electrical recording has made it possible 
for most families to enjoy great music in their own homes 
and within their means. 

But a home record library, large or small, must be 
planned carefully. The first problem is to provide an ade- 
quate record-playing device. A low-cost attachment that 
utilizes the fine reproducing system of a good radio or 
television set and plays all three speeds used by modern 
records can be purchased for a very few dollars. If only a 
small sum is available for securing a record player, this 
course is recommended in preference to the purchase of an 
independent machine with inferior reproduction. On the 
other hand, if the family budget can stand the expense of 
a good independent record player with a three-speed turn- 
table, this is the wisest choice. 

Once you have your machine, the next step is to map 
out a regular program of record purchases. A certain 
amount of money—and it need not be a large sum—should 
be put down in the family budget each year for the spe- 
cific purpose of enriching the home record collection. 
And be sure to keep the records in their own albums or 
in special racks, so that they will last for many years, an 
integral part of the family’s cultural growth. 


Selecting the Speed 


One question to be answered at the start is that of rec- 
ord speed. With the modern three-speed player there is 
little need for concern on this score, but from the long- 
range point of view it might be helpful to have the best 
current information on the subject. 

It appears evident at the present time that records of 
seventy-eight revolutions per minute are no longer being 
manufactured in large quantities. Although a number of 
popular records are still being pressed in this speed, there 
seems to be a definite trend toward the forty-five and 
thirty-three and a third r.p.m.’s. This trend, however, 
may be subject to change with changing conditions in the 
record market. 

When the problem of speed has been solved, we turn 
next to what is probably the most perplexing question of 
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all—what records to purchase. I have iled a general 
list of musical selections that in my opf™fon would make 
a satisfying beginning for a family reco#d library. At pres- 
ent prices these records can be purchased for about one 
hundred dollars. 


Selecting the Records 


First, a cautionary note: The younger members of the 
family will undoubtedly bring up the question of popular 
versus Classical music—a question, incidentally, to which 
there can be no definite answer. Certainly, the children 
should have a voice in selecting records for the family’s 
library. What if Perry Como or Eddie Fisher occasionally 
wins out over Tschaikovsky or Toscanini? Mother and 
Dad can be reasonably sure that the presence of good 
music, great music in the home will make itself felt in 
the minds and hearts of young people at the proper time. 

Following, then, is the basic list of records upon which 
the family’s collection can be built: 


Concerto in A Minor, Op. 16. Grieg 

Concerto No. 5 in E Flat Major. Beethoven 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. Mozart 

Fire Bird Suite. Stravinsky 

Gayne Ballet Suite. Khachaturian 

Grand Canyon Suite. Grofé 

Hary Janos Suite. Kodaly 

Midsummer Night’s Dream Music. Mendelssohn 

The Moldau. Smetana 

New World Symphony. Dvorak 

Nutcracker Suite. ‘Tschaikovsky 

Peer Gynt Suite. Grieg 

Peter and the Wolf. Prokofieff 

Rhapsody in Blue. Gershwin 

Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 in A Major. Enesco 

Rusty in Orchestraville. Livingston 

Sonata No. 14 in C Sharp Minor (Moonlight Sonata) 
Beethoven 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. Dukas 

Symphonie Espagnole. Lalo 

Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. Beethoven 

Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (Unfinished Symphony). 
Schubert 

Symphony No. 94 in G (Surprise Symphony). 
Haydn 

Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. Richard Strauss 

Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra. Britten 
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Health Campaign on the Cumberland 


rHE Nashville, Tennessee, Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations has always endeavored to survey and 
meet the needs of the children and youth of the city. 
Every issue that might endanger their health or re- 
strict their freedom of opportunity has been attacked 
with zeal and determination. 

Recently the citizens of Nashville have been con- 
fronted with a problem directly related to the health 
of the community—the treatment and disposal of 
sewage. The problem has indeed become an emer- 
gency because in a comparatively short time the 
population concentrated around Nashville’s city 
limits has jumped to a density that engineers esti- 
mated five years ago would not be reached until 
ig80. Outside the city limits, too, the urban popula- 
tion has grown in the same proportion. Moreover, 
the building of new dams in this area has made the 
problem loom even larger. There was a serious 
prospect that the Cumberland River might become 
a cesspool right in the center of the city. 

When members of the Nashville Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations learned that. there was a 
danger of epidemics unless something was done im- 
mediately, they became greatly concerned. With 
other organizations throughout the city they con- 
lucted an all-out campaign to inform the citizens 
of the vital need for a sewage disposal plant to ensure 
the health, progress, and development of their com- 
munity. 

\ bond issue of eleven million dollars was pro- 
posed, and the date of the election was set. Immedi- 
itely the Nashville Council drew up a resolution 
favoring the bond issue as a means of protecting 
children’s health. The resolution also included a 
plan whereby local P.T.A.’s would emphasize the 
importance of affirming the bond issue. Furthermore 
it urged all members to be properly registered and 
by all means to go to the polls, whether they chose 
to vote for or against the measure. 

Since the P.T.A.’s of Nashville always seek advice 
from reliable sources before proceeding in such mat- 
ters, Mrs. Tom Bland, council president, consulted 
RK. H. Hutcheson, M.D., state commissioner of public 
health, about the content and phrasing of this reso- 
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lution. Dr. Hutcheson requested that it contain the 
word treatment, since the treatment of sewage is as 
important as its disposal. 

Local presidents then presented the resolution to 
each of the thirty-four Nashville P.T.A.’s. Through- 
out the discussion, pro and con, the membership was 
constantly encouraged to vote—and vote intelligently 
—for their children’s health and their own. The reso- 
lution was adopted at the next meeting of the 
council. 


Alerting the Voters 


How to get out the vote on election day was the 
next big problem. The local presidents met to plan 
a concerted program, and each one of the thirty-four 
pledged himself to get in touch with every member 
of his association by letter, telephone, or a personal 
call. A prize of twenty-five dollars was to be awarded 
the P.T.A. having the largest percentage of voters 
among its membership. 

The letters that went out from every local associa- 
tion explained the issue to the members and urged 


their interest, cooperation, and active participation 
in getting out the vote. Telephone calls, too, re- 
minded members of the inevitable consequences 





© Tennessee Congress of Parents & Teachers 
All over Nashville, all during election day, scenes like this were 
enacted and reenacted as a record-breaking number of voters cast 
their ballots on a major health issue. 
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should the bond issue fail. Certain associations made 
it a point to call on every P.T.A. member person- 
ally with the dual purpose of discussing the bond 
issue and emphasizing the need to vote upon it. And 
when election day arrived parent-teacher workers 
were on duty at all polling precincts to register the 
voting P.T.A. members and the name of their local 
units. 





From Ballot Box to Blueprints 


What was the outcome? A smashing six-to-one 
approval of the bond issue after an overwhelmingly 
heavy vote—the largest in the city’s history and the 
greatest afirmative majority ever cast on a local bond 
issue. And Nashville’s P.T.A.’s are happy to report 
that construction of the sewage plant is progressing 
rapidly. They themselves were widely praised not 
only for their active interest in this vital health issue 
but for their efforts, as good citizens, to make the 
public aware of their responsibility toward it. The 
secretary of the election commission praised the co- 
operative effort of the entire community in these 
words: ‘““The parent-teacher associations, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and other organizations have 
worked like beavers. . .. In many years of holding 
elections I have never seen people working as hard 
to assure a heavy vote.” —PERRY LEAH ROBERTS 
President, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 





ERRATUM 


The account of the P.T.A. project entitled “Future Citizens 
Try Their Wings,” on pages 34 and 35 of the June 1952 
National Parent-Teacher, was credited by error to Mrs. D. D. 
Black, president of the Alabama Congress. The correct author 
was Mrs. T. B. Hill, Jr., then chairman of the Alabama 
National Parent-Teacher committee and now treasurer of the 
Alabama Congress. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


must be guarded against. No doubt an adequately fi- 
nanced, boldly operated, and creative educational TV 
network in this country could effect a minor revolution 
in the imaginative stimulation of our children. But we 
are a long way from this splendid goal. 

What we have now is home viewing or class viewing of 
programs presented over the commercial stations. Schools 
produce some and collaborate with broadcasters in the 
production of some others. But by and large the value 
derived from viewing them depends on the teacher. Is he 
truly interested, or is it just another chore? Does he pre- 
pare for the program in advance and follow it up b 
relating it to classwork? How effectively is it linked to the 
child’s own concerns, curiosities, ambitions? Is it viewed 
in pleasant surroundings? 

Some time ago I sat in a classroom of a large city school 
system—an acknowledged leader in the use of TV in the 
schools. I actually saw a group of teen-agers watching a 
television program. The basement room was dreary. The 
programs, produced over a local TV station by well- 
meaning but untrained and uninspired teachers and stu- 
dents, were depthless and dull, and most of the children 
were too far away to see or even hear properly. Many of 
them surreptitiously read comics. The bell rang in the 
middie of a program, and the class rose and left the room 
without a word. This is TV in one school. 

I hope the situation is improving as schools gain ex- 
perience in this new field, but the incident may serve as 
a clue to the great gap that can exist between glamorized 
but threadbare use of TV in the schools and its meaning- 
ful exploitation for our children’s benefit. 


Values for Viewers 


It is not enough just to have educational TV. We must 
demand higher standards of television for schools than we 
demand of commercial broadcasters. Simply because a pro- 
gram has no advertising message and is produced under 
the auspices of a college or university it is not exempt 
from the necessity of being expert and exciting. Too much 
of the academic in a TV program can be worse than 
commercialism. 


Participation by students in local or network broadcasts 
may be good training for the young people; yet most such 
programs are but thin apings of adult stereotypes. They 
arise not from the world of the boys and girls who take 
part but from the world that the adult producers think 
boys and girls live in. 

What can the schools do most profitably now? First, 
actively enlist in the campaign to build educational tele- 
vision stations; and, second, introduce (or expand) , from 
the lowest grades up, courses in the discriminating evalua- 
tion not only of TV programs but of radio, motion pic- 
tures, and newspapers. 


These, then, are some of television’s possibilities. If its 
problems are paramount in your home, try deemphasizing 
TV. Read books with your children. Get out in the sun 
or rain. Go to the movies. Let a week go by when nobody 
turns on the television set. Demand more of yourself, of 
your children. Demand the capacity to be self-sufficient, 
to entertain yourselves. In the active quietude of your own 
expanding world of mind and heart and play, television 
will become merely the echo of a problem for you and 
your children—another rightful ripple in your limitless sea 
of growing possibilities. 





Robert Lewis Shayon has written, directed, and pro- 
duced several prize-winning radio. programs. He is radio 
and television critic of the Christian Science Monitor and 
co-editor of radio and television for the Saturday Review. 
He is author of the outstanding book Television and Our 
Children and of the chapter on radio and television in the 
new edition of Childcraft. 
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From the Workshop Records 


Il. SAFETY AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 


At workshops during the 1952 convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers the 
searchlights of experience, expertness, and special 
knowledge were turned on various parent-teacher 
programs. Delegates and specialists made new sound- 
ings that will help local associations chart their 
courses in the current year. We here present compass 
points from two of these workshops. 


For Safeguarding Life and Limb 


[he automobile dominated the workshop on safety. 
[t did not appear, however, as the miracle of convenience 
and pleasure that it so often is but rather as a major 
menace to the safety of children and youth. Resolutely 
the workshop group confronted the problems created by 
the increasing number of young drivers, by reckless adult 
drivers, by inadequate speed laws, and by lack of protec- 
tion for children at school crossings. 


Herbert J. Stack, director of the 
New York University Center for 
Safety Education, described three 
methods of attacking safety hazards 
and outlined how P.T.A.’s might use 
them in the fight not only against 
trafhc accidents but against other 
hazards—home accidents, farm and 
rural accidents, drowning, falls, in- 
from firearms, and_ those 
caused by recreational activities. 


juries 


The first method, Dr. Stack said, might be called family 
security. Parents must know the common hazards, instruct 
their children, and set up rules and safeguards. In the 
matter of driving, for example, parents must above all be 
good, safe drivers themselves. They must also specify defi- 
nite conditions under which their children may drive— 
how late they may be out and where and how fast they 
may go. It is the responsibility of P.T.A.’s to keep their 
members informed on the home dangers and on problems 
of safety in recreation, driving, and other family activities. 
Members should also be urged to join adult driving classes 
for beginners or refresher courses for experienced drivers. 


The second method of attack relies on public support— 
support of traffic safety measures by local associations or 
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groups of associations. This method has made the National 
Congress a strong force in the safety movement, said Dr, 
Stack. He recommended that P.T.A.’s be represented on 
state and community safety councils, encourage high 
school driver education and the improving of licens. 
ing regulations, motor vehicle inspection, and other 
measures endorsed by the President's Highway Safety 
Conference. 


Direct action is the third method. Here the P.T.A, 
selects certain projects for special attention. It may or- 
ganize a refresher course for adult drivers, for example, 
or request the police to provide guards at street Crossings 
near schools. 


In conclusion, Dr. Stack explained that the first method 
is primarily concerned with educating the P.T.A. member- 
ship; the second, with getting support for safety measures 
at local, state, and national levels; the third, with provid- 
ing leadership for specific projects, such as driver educa- 
tion, establishing speed limits near schools, and installing 
trafic lights at hazardous crossings. He reminded the 
group that representatives of the National Congress have 
made a valuable contribution to the program of the Pres- 
ident’s Highway Safety Conference and the National 

Committee for Traffic Safety. 


Several delegates reported success- 
ful P.T.A. action in getting speed 
laws reduced and _ traffic lights in- 
stalled at bad crossings. These achieve- 
ments were encouraging to a delegate 
whose association had appealed for 
help to the sheriff's force in_ their 
community. “Kill a child,” was the 
reply, “and we'll put up a red light.” 


“Who should be responsible for the 

trafhc problems and hazards created 

by students’ driving cars to schools?” one delegate asked. 

Stanley A. Abercrombie of the N.E.A. National Commis 

sion on Safety Education suggested that the P.T.A. seek 

the help of the student government. “Send them a state- 

ment of the problem, and offer your solution. Ask them to 

consider it and report back. Often a good student group 
will come up with a constructive program.” 


On the dangers of so-called “jalopies,” Mr. Abercrombie 
had two suggestions: first, strict periodic motor vehicle 
inspection to put unsafe cars off the highways; and second, 
clubs for young people to get them interested in keeping 
their cars in good condition. 


Home hazards, the workshop leaders agreed, threaten 
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the preschool child particularly. Dr. Stack stressed the 
need for the P.T. A. to continue its endeavors to educate 
parents about keeping children safe. Here, as throughout 
the entire workshop, it was evident that the parent- 
teacher organization is an important force in the nation- 
wide safety movement. 


For Fitness and Fun 


Home, school and community share the responsibility 
for promoting physical fitness, health education, and rec- 
reation. What are the respective roles of each, and where 
is P.T.A. leadership needed? These were the questions 
that members of the workshop on physical fitness explored 
together. 


Arthur S. Daniels, professor of physical education at 
Ohio State University, began the exploration by clarify- 
ing the term physical fitness and charting the functions 
of health education and recreation. ‘Physical fitness is 
far more than muscular skill; it involves the whole human 
being. To be fit is to be able to function on the job, in 
the home, in school, and at play.’ He described health 
education as a means of guiding the individual and the 
community to desirable health practices based on scientific 
findings. Recreation, he said, is a means of molding per- 
sonality and enriching group living. 


What does the home contribute in 
these three fields? Mother plans and 
prepares meals, washes dishes, laun- 
ders clothes and linens, and performs 
the endless chores of housecleaning. 
She puts the baby to bed, persuades 
the older child to look quietly at a 
picture book after lunch, and sees 
that the whole family makes a habit 
of getting enough sleep. She and \ 
Father teach the toddler what is safe 
and not safe and care for cuts and 
bruises—both of the flesh and of the 
spirit. When illness strikes the family, they call the doctor 
and carefully follow his instructions. The home, then, 
summarized Mr. Daniels, is responsible for adequate nu- 
trition, rest, mental health, personal hygiene, sanitation, 
instruction in safety, and first aid and medical care when 
needed. 


In addition, he counseled, parents should encourage 
individual and group recreation. The family’s leisure time 
should include a range of shared pleasures such as music, 
arts and crafts, and picnics. Sometimes father and son or 
mother and daughter will have a special jaunt. On other 
occasions the children will have a project all their own. 
“The family that plays together stays together.” 


Panel discussants agreed that parents must have a 
proper concern for their own health. Simon McNeely, 
health instruction specialist from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, urged that more attention be paid to the physical 
fitness of the mother. “The quality of mental hygiene in 
the home depends on her,” he said. “We ought to en 
courage a physical education program for girls to build 
up a reserve of vitality for the responsibilities of mother- 
hood.” 


The need for annual physical examinations for parents 
was stressed by Ray O. Duncan of the Illinois State De- 
partment of Education. He proposed a yearly roundup 
of parents like the P.T.A. Summer Round-U p of the Chil- 
dren. To accent the value of such a project one of the 
delegates told how, in an annual X-ray examination spon- 
sored by a parent-teacher council, a serious heart ailment 
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was detected in a young mother and treatment made pos- 
sible before it was too late. 


The school, Mr. Daniels pointed out, like the home 
must provide adequate physical conditions—ventilation, 
sanitation, heating, lighting—and proper food through its 
school lunch program. Its other responsibilities may in- 
clude (1) the creation of school and community health 
councils; (2) the promotion of health and safety; (3) a 
program of physical education for all students; (4) health 
services, with the cooperation of doctors, dentists, and 
nurses; (5) a broad intramural sports program related to 
activities taught in class; (6) interschool competition for 
the highly skilled athletes; (7) extracurricular activities 
in drama, arts, crafts, and so on, to serve recreational 
needs; and (8) special arrangements for exceptional 
students. 


Mr. Daniels warned that exceptional children want 
more than anything to “be like the others.” The handi- 
capped child should therefore be given every opportunity 
to develop his capacities within the limits of his disability. 
A delegate told of a school in which a special teacher 
worked out projects for mentally gifted children, such as 
caring for animals, studying nutrition, and making field 
trips. 


Mr. McNeely reported that the problem of high-pressure 
school athletics had been under study 
for three years by a joint committee 
of three educational organizations. 
This committee recommended (1) a 
broad program of physical education 
for all children; (2) a voluntary pro- 
gram; and (3) an intramural pro- 
gram permitting equalized competi- 
tion on an informal basis between 
units within the school. 


As for the community, Mr. Daniels 
said, it has two responsibilities: (1) 
the establishment of a community 
health council, with representatives from official and vol- 
untary health groups as well as interested citizens, and (2) 
provision of recreational opportunities for its citizens. 
Home, school, and community, however, must cooperate 
and coordinate their facilities, he said, in order to provide 
the best health and recreational programs for all. The 
workshop group agreed that wasteful duplication of build- 
ings, equipment, and services would be avoided if all those 
concerned—teachers, parents, other citizens, students, and 
public and private agencies—did their planning together. 
For example, schools should be made available for public 
use after school hours. 


Another important problem, to be worked out coopera- 
tively, was the current shortage of sixty thousand nurses. 
Ruth J. Raattama, M.D., National Congress chairman of 
the Exceptional Child, and other participants described 
the generalized nursing program adopted in some com- 
munities and states. Under this system the school nurse 
becomes a public health nurse, thus serving a greater 
number of people. 


Mr. McNeely then recommended the reports of the 
Bureau of Health Education, American Medical Associa- 
tion, as guides in the cooperative venture of setting up 
a community health council. 

Where is P.T.A. leadership needed in this whole area? 
The group concluded that wherever education and co- 
operation are essential, there such leadership is called for, 
since the P.T.A. is uniquely fitted to unite the efforts of 
home, school and community on behalf of the welfare 
of children and youth. 
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Study Course Guides 


1. Basic Course 


Directed by Ruth Strang 
“Why Does He Act That Way?” (page 24) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Whenever a child behaves so as to make us wonder “Why 
does he act that way?” there are two sets of causes for his 
behavior—immediate causes and underlying causes. For ex- 
ample, in the first case described by our authors the im- 
mediate cause of Jacky’s temper tantrum was his trouble in 
pulling off his undershirt. The underlying causes may have 
been a series of previous situations that were just a little too 
difficult for a two-year-old to meet. When children overreact, 
the chances are that their feeling of frustration and inadequacy 
has been building up over a period of time. The present 
incident is merely the match that lights the bonfire. 

What explanation of Jacky’s behavior do the authors give? 
Discuss this explanation. How closely does it correspond with 
your own experience? 

2. What might Jacky’s mother do to prevent such violent 
outbursts? What do the authors suggest? What other ways of 
dealing with the situation do you think would contribute 
most to the child’s best development? How can a child be 
helped to learn to meet difficulties in increasingly mature 
ways—ways appropriate to his stage of development? 

3. What difference might the general emotional atmosphere 
of the home make in Jacky’s behavior? If he felt secure in his 
mother’s love would his problems in coping with this be- 
wildering world of his loom as large? 


{. In what ways was Mary’s behavior different from that of 
most five-year-olds? Describe the conditions that seem to have 
led up to the present happy, secure behavior of a five-year-old 
child whom you know. What conditions do the authors sug- 
gest as underlying reasons for Mary’s fears? What do they 
suggest doing about children who are worried and troubled? 
To what extent may family relations enter into this picture? 
To what extent may new adjustments to*school cause anxiety 
on the part of the child? What are the best ways you have 
found of making the child’s transition from home to school a 
happy and successful experience? 


5. What are some of the needs of nine-year-old boys? What 
are some of the problems of growing up that they have to 
solve? How might these needs and problems account for 
Junior’s behavior? What is the authors’ explanation of it? 
What suggestions do they give for helping him grow through 
this stage of his development? 

6. What characteristics common to young teen-agers does 
Susan show? What is she trying to accomplish? What problems 
of growing up is she trying to solve? How do the authors 
explain Susan’s behavior? In what way is the instability of 
adolescents an opportunity for those who guide them? Tell 
about any parents you know who seem to have achieved a 
nice balance between giving their adolescents freedom to 
make their own decisions and protecting them from making 
decisions that would seriously harm them. 


7. A gifted young teen-ager wrote the following description 
of the way her parents treated her: 

“I think my parents reared me the best way a child could be 
reared, and I will be eternally grateful. Ever since I could 
think for myself at all... I’ve always made my own decisions 
and carried them out, learning through experience. If my de- 
cisions were wrong, I soon... found out myself. If I had been 
told by my parents they were wrong, I would have been very 
reluctant to accept it. 

“However, this had to be done tactfully. I mustn't get too 
independent, for, after all, I was and am young. Naturally I 
don’t know all the answers. . . . [But] somehow my mother and 
father were so reasonable and understanding that, instead of 
reacting to this freedom by becoming wild and very distant 
from them, I became closer. 

“And I confided in them more than average. This was be- 
cause I realized that if I asked their advice about something 
it would be good and yet I didn’t have to worry that they 
would make my decision. .. . Also my luck in being able to 
confide in my parents meant I could get their advice on any- 
thing. . . . That's one thing I think is really too bad—when 
a girl (or boy) has done something she may feel ashamed of 
but something she should have advice on and she’s too shy to 
go to her parents. 
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“It’s up to the parents always, from the very beginning, to 
make the child feel that, no matter what it is, no matter how 
horrible, they are always there to help. . . . There is nothin 
more comforting to a worried and confused adolescent than 
parents whom he feels he can go to freely and get aid on 
a problem, good or bad.” (From Ruth Strang, Investing in 
Yourself, p. 81. Washington, D. C.: Consumer Education Study, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1945.) 

Summarize and discuss all the good features in the parents’ 
treatment of this young girl. 


Program Suggestions 

Two or three members of the group might introduce the 
discussion by taking a few minutes apiece to describe an ex. 
perience with children that made them wonder “Why does 
he act that way?” Have two other members list on the black. 
board or on paper what it was that caused the behavior in 
each case. One list should be headed “Immediate Causes” and 
the other “Underlying Causes.” Then several members, each 
of whom has taken the responsibility for reading thoughtfully 
one of the references for this topic, can report to the group 
the various explanations of children’s behavior that these 
authors give. 

One of the following mental hygiene films might also serve 
as an excellent starting point for the discussion of underlying 
causes of a child’s behavior at any stage of his development: 
Angry Boy (go minutes, sound), International Film Bureau, § 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Hlinois; The Feeling of 
Hostility (23 minutes, sound), McGraw-Hill, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, New York; Shy Guy (12 minutes, 
sound), Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1; Why 
Won’t Tommy Eat? (1g minutes, sound), National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York go. If 
possible, a skillful professional person in the field of mental 
health or child development should either lead the discussion 
of the film or act as consultant. 

In a group particularly concerned with the high school age, 
a committee interested in dramatics might give a reading per- 
formance of the play The Actor by M. Jerry Weiss (Journal 
of the National Association of Deans of Women, October 
1951, pages 16-31). 


References 
Books: 


Allen, Frederick H. Psychotherapy with Children. New York: | 
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Baruch, Dorothy W. One Little Boy. New York: Rinehart, 
1952. 
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Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
Menninger, Karl A. Love Against Hate. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1942. 
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1951. 

Pamphlets: 
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Allen, Frederick H., M.D. “The Roots of Aggression.” April 
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Turitz, Zitha R. “Ways to Mental Health.” January 19532, 
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ll. School-age Course 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 
“Television: Problems and Possibilities” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

This article is full of challenges. Mr. Shayon insists that 
though television presents many problems, parents hold the 
key to the solution of those problems. His challenges are 80 
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direct that we may use them as centers for discussion. The 
following are all quotations—sometimes shortened or re- 
phrased slightly. Discuss what each one means, whether you 
agree with the point, and what illustrations you can find for it. 

“One other thing: There are still many communities and 
homes in this country that do not yet have television. If you 
live in one of them, try applying these statements to radio. 

1. Television will not give children values. That is your 
job, the job of your church, of your children’s school. 

What are some of the values we want children to have? 
Enjoying English well spoken? Dependability? Fain play? Don't 
TV and radio programs demonstrate these values? Is seeing 
or hearing them dramatized enough? Does talking about them 
help? How does Mr. Shayon think parents should give children 
values? 

9, The one thing not to do is to make television a substitute 
for parenthood. - 

Does the presence of television (or radio) make a difference 
in the amount of time or money your family spends on other 
recreational activities? How about reading, outdoor play, music 
lessons, clubs? Does Mr. Shayon mean that it is the parents’ 
job to work out reasonable recreational diets for the whole 
family? 

g. If the program is for adults, don’t send the child away. 

This seems to be contrary to the usual belief, but there it is. 
How do you explain it? How does Mr. Shayon explain it? 


4. If a child goes to the television set the first thing in the 
morning or on his return from school or at any time when the 
program is not for him, it’s a warning signal lo you as a 
parent. ’ 3 

A warning of what? Does this agree with your experience? 
Get as many suggestions as possible on how to correct the 
situation. 

5. No researchers have found conclusively that excessive tele- 
viewing hurts children’s school grades or damages their mental 
and emotional well-being. 

How do you feel about this statement? Do you have small 
bits of evidence on either the positive or the negative side? 

6. The television pattern was developed by people and can 
be modified by people. 

Same for radio. What changes in our pattern of commercially 
sponsored programs do you hear suggested most often? What 
progress has been made in programs sponsored by educational 
institutions? Is your community served by such programs? 

7. Not all schools recognize the existence of television. Many 
scorn the general level of the programs and fail to build on 
TV’s dramatic invasion of their pupils’ world. 

Elinor reports at home that in social studies class the first 
ten minutes is always used for discussion of pertinent television 
programs. Donald remarks that he will be going down to the 
broadcasting station Saturday morning to take part in a 
science demonstration program. Jean tells her mother about 
a new story series to be on right before dinner. David says he 
is doing his homework; it’s to listen to a certain program. 

How do you feel about this kind of cooperation between 
home and school? Is your school using such means? List a few 
illustrations of similar assignments to be done at home that 
you think are good because they tie home and school learning 
together. 


Program Suggestions 


Mr. Shayon emphasizes the value of family discussions, of 
parents and children sharing programs, and other ways of 
getting the most out of programs. But what are the schools 
doing? If your school uses television and radio programs for 
instructional purposes, couldn't a few members of the study 
group watch such a program with a class of children? They 
should look for, and later report on, these features: what the 
teacher does to set the stage and outline the things to look 
for; how long the program is; how it is related to other subjects 
and interests—science or history or music lessons; what is done 
to see that the program is understood, to correct: misunder- 
standings, to bring out values. After the study group has heard 
the report of these members, they can all discuss the quality 
of the program in the light of Mr. Shayon’s remarks. 

Would some of the members like to join or organize a 
listener-viewer group? The article and the references listed 
in the next column give some suggestions. Interested persons 
might send for the recommendations of already well-established 
listener-viewer groups before the meeting. Then part of the 
meeting time can be spent on reporting the findings and de- 
ciding what individuals can do. 

The American people are right now engaged in a great 
campaign—a campaign to make use of the rights granted them 
NATIONAL 
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when the Federal Communications Commission permitted 
television frequencies to be set aside for educational institu- 
tions. In his book Mr. Shayon says that many persons are 
startled to know that “we, the people,” own the air waves. 
But these frequencies (approximately 10 per cent of the 
available television frequencies) will be reserved for educa- 
tional use for only a limited time. The FCC has said that 
unless educational institutions show interest within a year or 
two it will be difficuit to defend these reservations against the 
demands made by commercial concerns. Is your community or 
your state making plans for an educational television station? 
Possibly your superintendent of schools, a school board 
member, or a college official who has made a study of this 
opportunity will tell your group about it and suggest ways in 
which everyone can help. 
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lil. Adolescent Course 


’ 


1951, pp. 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“Stepping Out in Teen Society” (page 7) 


1. We are told in this article that there are many people 
like James in the world, people who for one reason or another 
can’t get along well with others. From your own observations 
as well as from your reading, what would you say are some 
of the reasons why the Jameses, when they were about fifteen, 
failed to get along in teen society? 

2. If the ability to get along well with others is learned, 
when should such learning begin and how can it best be 
fostered? 

g. There are also many persons like Eleanor in the world. 
What do you think are some of the things the Eleanor of our 
article will do to help her own teen-age daughter enjoy the 
social life she herself missed? 

j. What are the three facts that Ronald’s parents should 
give thought to? Why are the adolescent years considered the 
golden years for participating in many kinds of social life? 

5. Discuss the authors’ suggestions for helping the teen-ager 
make the most of his social opportunities, and add any others 
that occur to you. 

6. What is the popular seventh-grade boy like? The seventh- 
erade girl? The twelfth-grade boy? The twelfth-grade girl? 
Do these descriptions of popular youngsters agree with the 
ideas you have had about requirements for popularity at these 
specific ages? If not, how did your ideas differ? 

7. Good manners for parents are as important as good man- 
ners for young people. In your opinion are the following 
statements justifiable? Do you think they help or hinder the 
young person’s growth into social maturity? How would you 
counsel the parents involved? 

“IT cannot allow Susan to date boys who drive cars. There 
have been some terrible automobile accidents in our town. 
Maybe some young people can be trusted to drive safely, but I 
can't take the risk where Susan is concerned.” 
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“Every now and then my son Bob brings home some new 
acquaintance I’d rather he wouldn't associate with. But I don’t 
interfere because Bob has to learn to get on with all sorts of 
people. Furthermore, he’s a pretty sensible boy, and sooner 
or later he'll find out the true measure of these acquaintances.” 

“My husband and I have been reading our daughter’s diary. 
She has found out about it and is furious. We felt squeamish 
about doing it, but she no longer confides in us as she used to, 
and we think it our duty to know what she does with the 
crowd she runs around with.” 

“My husband and I both work, and when we get home in 
the evening we're so tired we want only peace and quiet. 
My daughter complains that we ‘cramp her style’ because she 
can’t entertain the way her friends do. We don’t mean to be 
selfish, but there doesn’t seem to be anything else we can 
do.” 

“I can’t understand why my son doesn’t want to bring his 
friends home. I always do my best to entertain them. I take 
pains to prepare the best meals and buy the latest records 
for them to listen to. What else can I do? I’d do almost 
anything to be the kind of mother my son’s friends would 
consider their friend too.” 

8. Why would we be assured of a “happier next generation 
if all adolescents of this generation were able to step out 
successfully in teen society?” 

g. Are there enough interesting places for recreation in your 


community—places where young people can enjoy one another’s 
company? How active are the youth organizations in your 
town? What recreational projects for young people do the 
churches in your community sponsor? During the war P.T.A.’s 
often sponsored teen-age canteens. Does your P.T.A. still 
have such a project or a similar one? What more can it do 
to help teen-agers meet their need for wholesome companion- 
ship with other boys and girls? 


Program Suggestions 


A general discussion, with the whole group entering in, 
can be planned around the foregoing points. If the meeting 
is scheduled for the evening and a large attendance is expected, 
a panel or round table could be held in which several 
adolescents take part. In connection with this topic, youth it- 
self should certainly be heard from, regardless of what form 
the program takes. Consider, then, having two or three 
members of the group interview a number of young people, 
questioning them on what they think parents can do to 
help teen-agers step out in teen society, and then report the 
suggestions to the entire group. 

Undoubtedly among the members there are several whose 
own parents were particularly resourceful in providing social 
opportunities for them. From what these members have to tell, 
plus the points made by the young people and the authors 
of the article, draw up a list of suggestions that will be help- 
ful to all parents who want their adolescents to enjoy a healthy, 
happy social life. 
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Popular.” 


(Continued from page 20) 


“One or both parents are gone from home too | 


much.” 

“We are treated like children when we are grow. 
ing up.” 

“Parents seem to have no trust in you. If they did, 
they wouldn’t worry about you.” 

“Sometimes a kid will just go out and do some. 
thing because he thinks there is no one at home who 
will care.” 

“I don’t feel that I have grown up, but some peo. 
ple expect me to act that way.” 

“Some parents don’t know how we feel.” 

“Parents treat you as if you don’t know right from 
wrong.” 

@ Since I talk with thousands of parents, I can tell 
you this: Your parents do love you. When they 
worry, it is not lack of confidence but concern for 
your welfare—just as you might worry about a 
younger brother or sister. I am confident also that 
most parents do not know that their children feel in. 


secure and go outside for the recognition they should ' 


have first of all at home. In fact, I am so certain of 
these things that through this magazine I am passing 
along your statements to thousands of parents. 

We did not plan this discussion to pile up a list of 
accusations against parents. Our time does not per- 
mit us to list all the things parents do that are right, 
and that list would be much longer. We know, how- 
ever, that even loving, wise, thoughtful parents may 
not always understand what their children are think- 
ing. We wonder how many parents would recognize 
in the above statements the thoughts of their own 
children. 


@ In closing, let me suggest that one way you can let | 


your parents know you are growing up and should 
have a more important voice in the affairs of the 
family is to give them indications of your maturing. 
You cannot shirk the responsibilities of maturity and 
at the same time expect the privileges of childhood. 
Look back over what you have said today—about law 
violations, about consideration for the rights and 
comfort of others, about home privileges. How many 
of them sounded like statements children might 
make? How many of them sounded as though you 
were becoming adult? 

Yes, parents want to meet this challenge of writers 
and speakers who say “The fault ts with the home” 
when they refer to young people who are unhappy, 
maladjusted, and get into difficulties. You can help 
them by giving thoughtful consideration to the 
things we have been talking about. Perhaps you can 
assume more responsibility at home to bring about 
the conditions you want. To do this, you must ac- 
cept the fact that young people are not always right 
about everything. Try, then, to approach discussions 
with your parents fairly and with an eye and ear to 
both sides of a question. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS AS PARTNERS. By Eva H. Grant. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1952. 40 cents. 


Parents and Teachers as Partners is a pamphlet on 
home-school cooperation written within the large-scale 
framework of the P.T.A. Following are excerpts from two 
published reviews—the first from a syndicated column of 
the North American Newspaper Alliance and the second 
from The New York Times: 

“Another long-time favorite comic character has passed 
from the contemporary scene. The old caricature of the 
teacher as a tight-lipped, low-heeled, high-collared, frus- 
trated old maid is outmoded. Teachers . . . rate high in 
personality and charm. 

“Parents and teachers are partners in the well-managed 
home and school today. Together they are an indispen- 
sable team in the training of the citizen of tomorrow. 
There is no reason for rivalry between parents and teach- 
ers today, Eva H. Grant, editor of the . . . National Par- 
ent-Teacher, . . . points out. Mothers who are afraid that 
a child will transfer all his love to the teacher are com- 
forted by Mrs. Grant, who points out that the child who 
is sure of his mother’s love and returns it has more than 
enough left over for his teacher. 

“A recent survey revealed the five qualities that most 
parents think necessary for a teacher. Patience heads the 
list. Then come a sense of humor, an understanding and 
genuine love of children, fairness and kindness; and fifth 
is teaching skill, knowledge, and training. In other words, 
parents expect the teacher first of all to have the warm 
human qualities of an ideal mother. While parents talk a 
great deal about discipline they did not place it among 
the top qualities of a teacher. Teachers, on the other hand, 
indicated in the survey the five top qualities they would 
like to see in the ideal parent: fairness, firmness, patience, 
cheerfulness, and ability to cooperate.” 

—HArRRISON W. Fry 
North American Newspaper Alliance, August 7, 1952 

“Some frank and practical pointers for working toward 
better home-school relationships are given by Eva H. 
Grant in a booklet titled Parents and Teachers as Part- 
ners. Mrs. Grant reports on the results of a nation-wide 
questionnaire conducted by the [National] Congress in 
which five thousand parents and teachers expressed their 
opinions on how they ‘get along’ and how they ‘feel about 
each other.’ 

“It was found that a number of teachers placed the 
blame on parents for not being sufficiently interested. 
One elementary school teacher commented: ‘Parents are 
too busy with social obligations to get together with us. 
Unless they have a gripe, they pay no attention at all 
to the school.’ 

“Concrete examples are offered and discussed by Mrs. 
Grant for working procedures such as parent-teacher cur- 
riculum planning committees, parent-teacher conferences, 
and study-discussion groups.” 

The New York Times, June 17, 1952 
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A GARDEN WE PLANTED TOGETHER. By United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1952. $2.00. 


Children from many countries decide to plant a garden 
—the most beautiful garden in the world. They work hard 
to clear a field, but differences come up on laying out the 
garden. They talk over their ideas, make a plan, and 
finally set out the plants. But more troubles! Some flowers 
droop. The worried children send for experts, who report 
that the flowers need water. Together the children dig 
ditches from a pond to the dying plants. Joyously they 
watch the flowers raise their heads. Now the garden is 
beautiful, and the children are happy. 

In the U.N. grownups from many countries are working 
together. In spite of troubles and differences these grown- 
ups too keep trying to make a better world. 

This beautifully illustrated primer translates the ideals 
of the U.N. into action understandable to very young 
children. Grownups who want to take children into part- 
nership in one of the great enterprises of our age—world 
peace—will hasten to put this book into young hands. 


Which Encyclopedia? 


Purchase of an encyclopedia—frequently offered for sale 
at your door—involves a considerable investment. How 
can you tell which of the many sets published is for you? 
Your public library is the place to go for help. 

First, you will probably have an opportunity there to 
inspect competing works. Second, your library can supply 
a unique service—the same kind of consumer research you 
might consult if you were in the market for any other 
product. It is the Subscription Books Bulletin, an official 
publication of the American Library Association, pub- 
lished four times a year for just this purpose. 

Each issue of the Subscription Books Bulletin reviews 
various subscriptions and reference books: encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, atlases, collections of stories or projects for 
recreation and instruction, and so forth. The critical, un- 
biased evaluations are prepared by the Subscription Books 
Committee of the A.L.A. 

The set you may be considering, or some recent edi- 
tion of it, has probably been reviewed in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, which has been rendering this service for 
twenty-three years. The review will give you a general 
description of the books, tell you specifically whether their 
chief use is for entertainment or information, and will 
point out strong and weak features. You will be advised 
on the accuracy and completeness of the material, on how 
well it is illustrated and indexed, and on how well it lives 
up to the publisher’s claims. The review will suggest the 
suitability of the set for different ages and evaluate its 
usefulness in your home. If your community has no 
library where you can get the Subscription Books Bulletin 
write to your state library. 

—RuTH GAGLIARDO 
Chairman, Committee on Reading and Library Service 
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Where can I get a film for next month’s P.T.A. meet- 
ing? Or, more urgently, where can I get a film for tomor- 
row’s meeting? 


What film should we use? What films are there on men- 
tal health, child development, educational trends, com- 
munity problems? 


These are practical questions that P.T.A. program 
chairmen must be able to answer. Here are some practical 
suggestions on (1) what films to use and (2) where and 
how to obtain them: 


Vhat films to use. Motion pictures, no matter how en- 
tertaining they may be, should not be used solely for 
entertainment—at least not at P.T.A. meetings. And let’s 
not use films merely to fill up time. Let’s use films that are 
related to the particular subjects of our programs, that 
will lead to discussion and thought. 


Two basic catalogues of 16mm films are available in most 
school and public libraries and should be used by all commit- 
tees in planning P.T.A. programs. The Educational Film Guide 
(H. W. Wilson Company) is a cumulative catalogue, revised 
annually and kept up to date by quarterly supplements, of all 
16 mm films available in the United States. Part 1 is an alpha- 
betical and subject index. In Part 2 the films are grouped by 
subject matter with descriptions, evaluative comments, audi- 
ence recommendations, and purchase and rental rates. The 
Educator’s Guide to Free Films, as its title indicates, is a cata- 
logue of films that are loaned “free” (except for transportation 
costs) in the United States. This catalogue gives a brief descrip- 
tion of each film and the source from which it can be borrowed. 


In addition to these general reference tools there are num- 
erous catalogues of films on specialized subjects, from agricul- 
ture to zoology. Two recent ones, of particular usefulness to 
P.T.A. program chairmen, are Motion Pictures on Child Life, 
published by the U.S. Children’s Bureau (40 cents), and Motion 
Pictures for Mental Health Programs, prepared by the National 
Institute for Mental Health (50 cents). Both can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Where to obtain films. Motion pictures for nontheatri- 
cal use (16mm on noninflammable film) can be procured 
from many different sources. Most of these sources are 
listed in A Directory of 2,002 16mm Film Libraries, com- 
piled by the U.S. Office of Education and available for 
only go cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. This directory lists by states and 
cities the institutions and organizations that lend or rent 
16mm films in this country. The list includes commercial 
audio-visual dealers, colleges and universities, school sys- 
tems, libraries, industrial companies, labor unions, re- 
ligious organizations, and government agencies. 


Finally, for advice and assistance on the use of films in 
P.T.A. meetings, consult your state chairman of visual 
education and motion pictures, the audio-visual director 
of your school or school system, the audio-visual director 
in your state department of education, or the audio- 
visual service in your state university. Make good use of 
your local and state film experts. They can help you. 
They will be glad to do so. —SEERLEY REID 


Assistant Chief, Visual Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
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JUNIOR MATINEE | 
From 8 to 12 years : 
Bonzo Goes to College—Universal-International. Direction, Fred. 
eric de Cordova. Omniscience in motion pictures is no longe 
the exclusive possession of Mr. Belvedere. Francis, the wie) 
old talking mule, is a strong contender in the field, ang 
now Bonzo, a bright young chimpanzee, is claiming the spot 
light. He outmasters Dunninger, passes college entrance & 
aminations in a_ breeze, and brilliantly quarterbacks hi, 
college’s hard-pressed football team. In his spare moments | 
he makes a cozy companion for a lonely little girl and teache 
golf to experts. Children and many adults will enjoy this 
well-acted little farce. Cast: Maureen O'Sullivan, Charles Drake, 
Edmund Gwenn, Gigi Perreau. 
Family 12-15 8-12 Inc 
Yes Entertaining Entertaining __ stich 
was 


Wagon Team—Columbia. Direction, George Archainbaud. Gene 

Autry plays a kindly detective in this smooth, uncomplicated’ for 
little western that has to do with the misadventures of a young whe 
boy who steals $97,000 from an army pay roll. Cowboy! the 
music, pleasant, sepia-tinted scenes of horses, suspense witha —yus: 
minimum of violence, and typical comedy by Pat Buttram mo 


give positive values to a routine western. Cast: Gene Autry, wol 
Pat Buttram. hav 
Family 12-15 8-12 cou 
Western fans Western fans Fair += Rol 


Far 
FAMILY = 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults Lost 
; . . ‘ | 

Because You’re Mine—MGM. Direction, Alexander Hall. Mario ak 

Lanza will delight his admirers as an opera-singing private at | o- 


an army training camp who becomes involved in adventures, ) 
both romantic and of the K.P.-guardhouse variety. A tough, Ma 
quick-tempered sergeant with a secret yearning to sing oper 
alternately smooths out and roughens up Mr. Lanza’s army, 
career. The star sings classic and popular songs and is aided by 
a competent cast, particularly a fresh, new singing star named The 
Doretta Morrow. Cast: Mario Lanza, Doretta Morrow, Jame old 


Whitmore. niq 
Family 12-15 8-12 COs 
Fair Fair Yes, eve 
Just for You-Paramount. Direction, Elliott Nugent. In a pleas. ia 


ing domestic comedy with music Bing Crosby plays a successtul 
Broadway producer who suddenly realizes that he has been 5, 
neglecting his motherless teen-age children. Jane Wyman, 
the sweet and understanding actress with whom he is in love, 
also sings and dances—a new departure for her which is quite 
successful. The picture is well acted and directed, with attrac The 


tive color photography and several big production number. Ne 
Cast: Bing Crosby, Jane Wyman, Ethel Barrymore. the 
Family 12-15 8-12 ver 
Good Good Yes, ge 
The Kid from Broken Gun—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Seats. a 
This Durango Kid melodrama, while dressed in western trap- wee 


pings, is actually a murder mystery complete with a sensational Fa 
court trial. Cast: Charles Starrett, Jack Mahoney. 


Family 12-15 giz) Por 
Mediocre Poor Poot The 
Cu 


Les Miserables—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Lewis Milestone dig 
Victor Hugo’s great classic is said to have been made into’; ho 
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motion picture nine times. It would be interesting to compare 
the production values of each film—the eloquence of Frederic 
March, for example, with the spiritual simplicity of Michael 
Rennie as Jean Valjean, or the histrionics of Charles Laughton 
with the venomous understatement of Robert Newton as 
Inspector Javert. Today it may be more significant to inquire 
why this particular story has been recreated so many times. 
Lewis Milestone’s masterly production reveals the story’s 
essential timelessness, its towering human stature. Jean 


Valjean is a prototype of the essentially good man who wins 
out through his spiritual qualities. The plot contrasts convict 
Jean Valjean, who under another name has built a new life 





eo 


In a scene from Les Miserables the bishop offers his silver candle- 
sticks to Jean Valjean before an astonished officer of the law, who 
was sure he had caught a thief. 


for himself, with the righteous, hate-ridden police inspector 
who searches implacably for him through the years. But while 
the chase is closing in, the great good will of the one is slowly 
rusting away the hate of the other, so that when Javert’s great 
moment of triumph arrives he cannot act. In a safe, enlightened 
world (as ours so recently seemed to be) these actions might 
have seemed overly romantic, yet in these chaotic days spiritual 
courage has an enduring significance. Cast: Michael Rennie, 
Robert Newton, Debra Paget, Edmund Gwenn. 


Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Good if interpreted 
by an adult 


Lost in Alaska— Universal-International. Direction, Jean Yar- 
brough. Abbott and Costello get mixed up in some Alaskan 
gold mining shenanigans in a hackneyed farce not nearly 
so lively or funny as some of its predecessors. Questionable 
taste is shown in a music hall episode. Cast: Bud Abbott, 
Lou Costello. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Poor Poor Poor 


The Merry Widow—MGM. Direction, Curtis Bernhardt. This 
old-fashioned operetta, given full benefit of modern tech- 
niques, sparkles as never before. Luscious settings, lovely 
costumes, and lilting music enhance the gay, frothy story at 
every turn. The hero, played by Fernando Lamas, is handsome 
in elaborate uniforms and sings the familiar songs with the 
right degree of tender sentiment. Lana Turner is beautiful 
as the wealthy young American widow. Cast: Lana Turner, 
Fernando Lamas. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Possibly 


The Son of Ali Baba—Universal-International. Direction, Kurt 
Neumann. A feast of color for the eyes but certainly not for 
the imagination, this plush-lined fairy tale plots the ad- 
ventures of Kashma Baba as he thwarts the efforts of a 
greedy caliph to obtain his father’s fortune. The characteriza- 
tions belong to burlesque, and the dialogue is a hodgepodge 
of modern slang and wooden English. There is also consider- 
able violence. Cast: Tony Curtis, Piper Laurie. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Poor Poor Poor 


The Story of Will Rogers—Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael 
Curtiz. Will Rogers, Jr., enacts the title role with appealing 
dignity in this quietly told screen biography of America’s 
homespun philosopher. We see young Will, restless and inde- 
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pendent, on his father’s ranch. We watch him throwing his 
lariat in the early Wild West shows. We are in the audience 
when he makes his first appearance as a comedian. We visit 
President Wilson with him at the White House and then 
follow him back to Hollywood. Jane Wyman plays the perfect 
wife—unobtrusive, tactful, raising her voice only when Will 
overtaxes his strength. Cast: Will Rogers, Jr., Jane Wyman. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 


Untamed Frontier— Universal-International. Direction, Hugo 
Fregonese. A violence-packed western about the conflict be- 
tween a cattle baron and homesteaders seeking to cross his 
domain to reach government land. Beautiful color photography 
and good acting lend some interest to an otherwise common- 
place film. Cast: Joseph Cotten, Shelley Winters. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Western fans Yes Poor 


Where's Charley? - Warner Brothers. Direction, David Butler. 
With the addition of lively song-and-dance numbers the well- 
known farce Charley’s Aunt becomes a musical comedy. Ray 
Bolger gives an hilarious impersonation of the aunt from 
Brazil, outdoing even the classic craziness of the part with his 
outrageous, rowdy nonsense. Add to the zany plot Mr. Bolger’s 
tap dancing in formal garden settings, damsels in eighteenth- 
century, strait-laced costumes cavorting in the title number, 
and Charlie’s prim sweetheart dissolving into an impassioned 
Brazilian dance, and you have incongruity raised to a fine art. 
The film drags somewhat in the middle, despite some genuine- 
ly funny slapstick and good songs. Cast: Ray Bolger, Allyn 
McLerie, Robert Shackleton, Mary Germaine. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Fair 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Assignment Paris—Columbia. Direction, Robert Parrish. A New 
York newspaperman bargains with the prime minister of the 
puppet government of Hungary over the rescue of an im- 
prisoned American citizen. Based on the Paul Gallico novel 
Trial by Terror, the picture dramatizes incidents of arrest and 
torture suggested by the Vogeler and Oatis cases. The me- 
chanics of a foreign newspaper office add interest, and there is 
a triangular love story. Cast: Dana Andrews, Marta Toren, 
George Sanders. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Exciting spy thriller Fair No 


Caribbean—Paramount. Director, Edward Ludwig. Delicately 
and with a kind of remote disdain Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
picks his way through this adventure tale of pirates and 
profiteers in the days when Jamaica was young. Supposedly 
a tale of vengeance in the tradition of Mutiny on the Bounty, 
the film treats the actions of the white villains and the 
hapless hero in such crude terms as to make them seem almost 
burlesqued. Emphasis is placed upon the exploitation of the 
natives. Cast: Sir Cedric Hardwicke, John Payne, Arlene Dahl. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 


Cloudburst— United Artists. Direction, Francis Searle. A suspense- 
filled melodrama gains intensity by understating a_ tragic, 
violent theme. Soon after the war a commando colonel sees 
his pregnant wife wantonly run down and murdered. Insane 
with rage and grief, he uses commando techniques to track 
down the killers. Cast: Robert Preston, Elizabeth Sellars. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Eight Iron Men—Columbia. Direction, Edward Dmytryk. A tense 
episode in the lives of eight World War II soldiers occupying 
a hole in the ruins of an Italian city. Through the ordeal 
the men become familiar, well-defined individuals. There is 
the trigger-happy Coke, for example; the sergeant who refuses 
to obey orders that will take seven men back of the line before 
the eighth man is rescued; and the flippant “way-with-the- 
dames guy” who tries to relieve the tension with his life- 
of-the-party humor. The dialogue is good, as are the acting 
and directing. Camera work is sharply realistic. One almost 
smells the dankness, dirt, and desolation of the bomb-blasted 
masonry. A mature and moving study of loyalty under stress. 
Cast: Bonar Colleano, Richard Kiley. 
Adults 15-18 
Excellent of its kind Excellent of its kind 


12-15 
Tense 
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The Golden Hawk—Columbia. Direction, Sidney Solkaw. A cos- 
tume piece based on Frank Yerby’s novel is laid in the 
turbulent era when France, England, and Spain fought for 
control of the Carribean and includes pirates of both sexes, 
duels, sea battles, and romance. Acting, direction, and script 
are lifeless and unreal. Brilliant technicolor enhances the set- 
tings and costumes. Cast: Sterling Hayden, Rhonda Fleming. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor- Poor No 


The Hour of Thirteen—MGM. Direction, Harold French. An ele- 
gant cloak-and-dagger comedy, leisurely yet suspenseful. An 
engaging jewel thief of the nineties steals an emerald at a 
reception held at the home of the chief of Scotland Yard. 
The picture is capably directed, sets and costumes authentic. 
Cast: Peter Lawford, Dawn Adams. 
Adults 15-18 
Good of its kind Good of its kind 


Last Train from Bombay—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. A 
crude and frenzied adventure story about an American diplo- 
mat who, against extravagant odds, prevents a civil war in 
India. Typical of his heroic deeds is the episode in which he 
finds it necessary to disguise himself as a native. He has a 
dead body delivered to him in his hotel, makes himself a 
counterpart of the dead man, and then shoots away the man’s 
face. If we are going to make films of this cheap caliber let’s 
not insult the dignity of the people of other nations. Cast: 
Jon Hall, Lisa Ferraday. 


12-15 


Yes 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
lure of the Wilderness—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jean 


Negulesco. The central figure in this drama is a swamp, the 
somber Okefenokee of Georgia, largest in North America. 
There is wild beauty in its white birds, its orchids and Spanish 
moss, its sunsets over watery lanes. Its dangers are all of a 
piece with the lurking greed and cruelty of the human beings 
on the “outside”; only somehow the swamp enemies—boars, 
cottonmouths, quicksand—are less disturbing. Technicolor, 
dramatic orchestration, and daring wild-life photography give 
richness to the picture. An almost humorless plot moves slowly 
at times but always tensely toward a violent climax. Cast: 
Jean Peters, Jeffrey Hunter, Walter Brennan. 
Adults 15-18 

Fair Tense 


12-15 
Tense 


My Man and I-MGM. Direction, William A. Wellman. A fine 
director, working with a star cast and a strangely inspired 
script, has produced an uneven but interesting modern social 
parable. A migrant farm worker from Mexico, who has just 
received his citizen’s papers, becomes a much-needed power 
for good in the low-level areas of cynicism and decadence 
where he lives. He does this neither by force nor by guile 
but by living up to his simple, literal faith in American 
democratic ideals. Such a _ character, created with great 
sympathy by Ricardo Montalban, is by turns incredibly naive 
and heartwarmingly reassuring and mature. He falls in love 
with a woman who is drinking herself to death because she 
has nothing to live for, and his quiet faith in her essential 
goodness works a slow miracle. Production values are excellent, 
although the title is misleading. Cast: Shelley Winters, Ricardo 
Montalban, Wendell Corey, Claire Trevor. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Mature 
O. Henry’s Full House—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 


Koster, Henry King, Howard Hawks, Henry Hathaway, Jean 
Negulesco. An imposing roster of glittering stars and dis- 
tinguished directors lend their talents to this feature length 
picture composed of five O. Henry short stories. John Steinbeck 
ties the tales together with pertinent bits of information about 
the author's life. Charles Laughton in “The Cop and the 
\nthem” gives an excellent if not unusual characterization of 
Soapy, the aristocrat of hobos. Richard Widmark’s brilliant 
impersonation of the hoodlum in “The Clarion Call” rather 
overshadows the play itself. “The Last Leaf,” enacted with 
great seriousness by Anne Baxter and Gregory Ratoff, seems 
thin and sentimental. “The Ransom of Red Chief’ starts out 
gaily, but even Fred Allen and Oscar Levant, looking irresistibly 
funny as New York confidence men, struggle unsuccessfully 
to maintain humor during the latter half of the play. “The 
Gift of the Magi” comes most effectively to life, preserving 
the tender. rueful flavor of the famous story. As a whole the 
series lacks style and distinction because of its unimaginative 
treatment. If a film aims to translate the literary flavor of an 
author to the screen it is essential that this “extra” quality 
come through so that the entire production seems more or 
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less of a piece, even though the stories on the surface ay 
widely dissimilar. Cast: Charles Laughton, Marilyn. Monroe 
Jeanne Crain, Farley Granger, Fred Allen, Oscar Levan? 
Richard Widmark, Dale Robertson, Anne Baxter, Jean Peters” 
Gregory Ratoff. : 
Adults 

Fair 


15-18 12-454 
Fair Ye: 
One Minute to Zero—RKO. Direction, Tay Garnett. The horro 
of warfare in Korea and the bravery of the soldiers compellej | 
to fight there are well portrayed in this tense, harrowing | 
melodrama. The climax comes when the hero-colonel order 
his men to fire into a crowd of approaching refugees becaug 
behind them are Chinese soldiers in disguise, forcing then | 
on at gun point. No attempt is made to present the issug | 


behind Korean containment. Cast: Robert Mitchum, App | 
Blyth. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Yes No | 


Park Row—United Artists. Direction, Samuel Fuller. A film 
that gives a rough, highly fictional picture of the New York 
newspaper world in 1886. One of the best known editoy 
was two-fisted, scrapping Phineas Mitchell, who started the ‘ 
Globe and dedicated it to a fight for freedom of the pres, 
As it turns out, his battle is largely with the arrogant, beau. 
tiful owner of the reactionary Star. Much is said about freedom 
of the press, with respectful mention of Horace Greeley, but 
the action is chiefly concerned with the man and woman con. 
flict and the violence it causes. Cast: Gene Evans, Mary Welch, 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Poor 
The Stranger in Between—Universal-International. —_ Direction, 


Charles Crichton. This story of crime detection is made into a 
human drama by the expressive acting of the two main char- 
acters—a murderer and a little runaway boy. The two grow 
to depend on each other as they elude the police throughout 
the length and breadth of England. The police cannot com. 
prehend the affection that grows up between the two or the | 
human need for “belonging” that draws them close. Dick 
Bogarde plays the role of the rootless sailor with touching | 
restraint. Six-year-old Jon Whitely lives his part. It seems 
inconceivable that he can show such misery and exhaustion | 
without really knowing them. His face, as it mirrors each | 
change of expression on the man’s face, tells the story of hope, | 
sorrow, panic, and relief. Cast: Dick Bogarde, Jon Whitely. | 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Tense 
Sudden Fear—RKO. Direction, David Miller. The emotional | 


intensity that regal, exquisitely gowned Joan Crawford im- 
parts to her lines brings this murder thriller to chilling life- 
at least to a woman’s audience. She runs the whole melo- 
dramatic scale from infatuation, betrayal, shock (he is a 
bounder plotting her death with his sweetheart), and burning 
hostility to cold, ruthlessly efficient plotting of revenge. Direc- 
tion is sharp, and action sweftly paced. A good cast admirably * 
supports Miss Crawford. Cast: Joan Crawford, Jack Palance. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good thriller Yes Tense 


What Price Glory?—20th Century-Fox. Direction, John Ford. The 


Maxwell Anderson—Laurence Stallings play becomes a colorful 
extravaganza as Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirt once more 
carry on their personal feud during World War I. There is a 
bit of music, but it is not a musical; there are some funny 
scenes, but it is not a comedy; and although the theme is 
dramatic, it never seems important drama. It is, however, a 
magnificent production. A star cast musters a good bit of en- 
thusiasm, and a top director busily weaves a surface spell. 
Yet despite the affectionate polish and the glitter, the story 
itself seems dated, and the scenes at the front do not even 
seem to belong to the production. Cast: James Cagney, Dan 
Dailey, Corinne Calvet. 
Adults 

Fair 


15-18 12-15 
Fair No 


You for Me—MGM. Direction, Don Weis. Clear-cut farce, in 
which no situations are to be taken seriously and every char- 
acter is exaggerated, should be judged differently from re- 
alistic comedy or drama, but this picture has not made up its 
mind what to be. Although it tends at times toward the 
realistic, the values are generally farcical. The plot has to do 
with the dependence of.a big hospital on the vagaries of a 
spoiled playboy whose father endowed it and whose large 
gifts support it. Cast: Gig Young, Jane Greer, Peter Lawford. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 
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Poetry Lane 


Moung Day 


They gaze across the road with brimming eyes, 
Though neither speaks, to where the farmhouse lies 
Knee-deep in autumn leaves, stripped to the bone 

In alien-sounding wind, bereft, alone. 


Reluctantly they leave, remembering 

Dream-haunted walls, the orchard in the spring; 

Scarred bedroom stairs that children shuffled down 

On Christmas morn, in slippered feet and gown; 

The window where they watched the evening spill 

Her afterglow on steeple, field, and hill; 

Time-toughened beam and moldy, smoke-stained 
rafter 

That echoed to sweet music, song, and laughter; 

Castle of golden dreams, of hope and fears 

That sheltered them for forty happy years. 

Hearts drooping like a flag on windless day, 

They leave their dreams behind and walk away. 


The van is filled; the driver shouts, “Hey, Joe! 
“There’s nothing left here any more. Let’s go!” 
—ALEXANDER A. ROBERTSON 


Philosopher 


Better that wind should cut my cheek 
And rain should soak me through 
Occasionally, than that I seek 

Out shelter from the two. 


Better the roads have turns which I 
Cannot anticipate— 

And all my hills to climb be high 
Than that I vegetate. 


Better that love should bring me woe, 
Take all I have to give, 
Than that my heart beat dull and slow 
And I not live. 

—ELAINE V. EMANS 
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Farewell Flower 


Through the pines, along the sea, 
The sun’s gold wheel kept pace with me. 


Lamps of maples flaming clear 
Lit the mellow, death-marked year. 


I rode between a burning wheel 
And a burning commonweal. 


Flames to left and flame to right, 
The year was embering into night. 


I was going through the hour 
When the earth becomes a flower. 


Earth becomes one blossom entire, 
Farewell flower, flower of fire. 


The golden wheel touched on the blue, 
Ran on, and slanted out of view. 


There was only the golden rim, 
Around me fiery trees grew dim. 


Now the wheel was but a spark, 
Then not there. The year was dark. 


—RoBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Through Walls of Loneliness 


In small and scattered places far from town, 
Remote from turmoil, steeped in solitude, 

The bookmobile, a modern frigate on 

Four wheels, is hailed with merry gratitude. 

The old and young come to the book-piled shelves; 
Taking their time, they make small talk of war, 
The crops and weather, last of all themselves 
And what they think of the books they had before. 
This visit breaches walls of loneliness 

And ends with passports left in eager hands. 

Like travelers outward bound for happiness, 

They hurry off to reach imagined lands. 
Dreaming and waking, they will live for days 
Adventures far removed from lonesome ways. 


—Betri£ Cassirt LIDDELL 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY RATED 


Junior Matinee 

Belles on Their Toes— Young children, good; older children, excellent; adults and 
young people, good. 

Fearless Fagan— Excellent for all ages. 

Francis Goes to West Point—Good for all ages. 

lvory Hunter— Excellent for all ages. 

Jumping Jacks—Good for all ages. 

Never Take No for an Answer— Excellent for all ages. 


Family 

Carson City—Young children, poor; older children, young people and adults, 
western fans. i 

Cripple Creek—Children, poor; adults and young people, western fans. 

Dreamboat— Young children, possibly; older children, young people, and adults, 
fair 

The Duel at Silver Creek—Children, poor; adults and young people, western fans. 

Gobs and Gals—Young children, yes; older children, young people, and adults, 
fair. 

High Treason— Young children, mature; older children, young people, and adults, 
good 

Island Rescue— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults and young peo- 
ple, excellent. 

Ivanhoe— Young children, good; older children, excellent; adults and young peo- 
ple, good. 

The Lody in the Iron Mask—Poor for all ages. 

Montana Territory—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults and young 
people, western fans. 

The Quiet Man—Young children, yes; older children, young people, and adults, 
good. 

Rainbow "Round My Shoulder— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults 
and young people, good of its type. 

Red Planet Mars—Young children, yes; older children, good; adults and young 
people, good of its type. 

Sally and Saint Anne—Young children, yes; older children, young people, and 
adults, fair. 

Scaramouche— Young children, possibly; older children, young people and adults, 
good. 

Son of Palefoce—Young children, possibly; older children, yes; adults and young 
people, Bob Hope fans. 

Washington Story— Young children, yes; older children, young people and adults, 


good. 


Adults and Young People 


Actors and Sin—Children, no; adults and young people, matter of taste. 

Affair in Trinidad—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

The Atomic City—Young children, no; older children, tense; adults and young 
people, good. 

Bewore, My Lovely—Children, no; adults and young people, matter of taste. 

The Big Sky— Young children, no; older children, good; adults and young people, 
excellent of its type. 

Corbine Willioms— Young children, no; older children, young people and adults, 
good. 

Clash by Night—Young children, no; older children, young people and adults, 

or. 

PR and Rio Grande—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults and 
young people, western fans. 

Diplomatic Courier— Young children, no; older children, young people and adults, 
fair. 

Don’t Bother To Knock—Children, mature; adults and young people, fair. 

The Fighter— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults and young people, 
fair. 

The Fourposter—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

The Happy Time—Children, poor; adults and young people, mediocre. 

High Noon—Children, poor; young people, good of its kind; adults, excellent of its 
kind. 

Holiday for Sinners—Children, no; adults and young people, fair. 

Island of Desire—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

Lovely Te Look At—Children, possibly; adults and young people, fair. 

Ne Room for the Groom—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

Outcast of the Islands—Children, no; young people, fair; adults, interesting. 

Pat and Mike—Children, yes; adults and young people, good. 

Scarlet Angel— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults and young people, 
mediocre. 

She's Working Her Way Through College—Children, no; adults and young people, 
matter of taste. 

Three for Bedroom C—Young children, no; older children, young people and 
adults, poor. 

We're Not Married—Children, no; adults and young people, fair. 

The Wild Heart—Children, no; adults and young people, fair. 

Without Waraing—Children, no; adults and young peopie, poor. 

The World in His Arms—Children, yes; adults and young people, good of its type. 








A Summons to Citizens itty 



















Red Feathers 


in the Fall Wind 















ir’s red feather time again, and soon you'll be seeing tiny” 
flashes of scarlet on hatbands, lapels, belts, and handbags, 
Every fall in the more than sixteen hundred American 
cities and towns where Community Chests of America: 
have been formed these bright bits of crimson appear, 
They are a familiar sign too in Canada, the Philippines, 
the Canal Zone, Japan, South Africa, and the British West” 
Indies. These small red feathers are badges of community, 
concern, emblems that proclaim “I care.” 

If a gust of wind were to pick up your tiny red feather 
and send it floating away to come to rest beside someone 
who had been helped and cheered by your care and gen-) 
erosity, where might your crimson emblem fall? Where: 
could you hope to retrieve it? Not very far away. In fa 
it would drift to earth in your own home community. 

You might find it beside a child leaving the doorway 
of his crowded home, headed toward a neighborhood) 
boys’ club, there to bat a ball or hammer at a bit of 
carpentry, or simply to chat with companions his own age, 

You might see your red feather on the school desk of 
a child sipping milk with his classmates, midmorning 
nourishment that would be denied him but for the Milk 
Fund. 

You might catch a glimpse of the red symbol near a 
troop of young campers going down a shady trail to a 
cool stream, rescued for two refreshing weeks from the 
hot pavements of a wilted, steaming city. 

You might recover your red feather at the bedside of a 
child patient in a hospital, finally getting stronger after 
a long illness that has brought bills his parents could 
not meet alone. ‘ 

Or you might spot your red feather at the feet of a 
blind man whose life has been brightened by services 
that have helped him to help himself. 

Or your search might bring you to a newcomer to these 
shores who finds in the International Institute a friendly 
center where he can learn about his new country from 
those who know it well. 

There are many, many others, too, beside whom your 
feather might fall—in day nurseries, orphan homes, vet} 
eran’s associations, settlement houses, special libraries, 
dental clinics, and wherever else warm hands reach out 
to meet human needs, to reassure men, women, and chik 
dren, whose lives take on a new brightness because you 
and your neighbors are wearing a red feather this fall. 
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